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WIRE FOR TOP-RIDERS. 

In some sections of the country, where stone 
walls are the principal fences, it becomes neces- 
sary to put poles or top-riders on the top to pre- 
vent sheep from running over. This, in places 
where wood and poles are scarce, is rather ex- 
pensive, and every year require repairs. We 
suggest the plan of using wire, or wires, for this 
purpose. Wire of size No. 9 will do, or a larger 
size if thought best. These may be run through 
poles driven in a slanting position beside the 
wall so that the wires (two strands will be 
enough, and perhaps one) will be placed directly 
over the top of the wall. 

In cases where a heavy half-wall is built and 
a permanent sheep fence is desired, iron rods, a 
foot or a foot and a half long, may be inserted 
into large stones at convenient intervals, having 
holes previously drilled through them at proper 
distances apart and wires run through them. 

We are aware that wire fences have been rather 
a failure among those who have made trial of 
them. The main reason of this, is the fact of 
their not being made right. In the first place 
the wire used has usually been too small, and in 
the next place no allewance has been made for 
the expansion and contraction of the wire by the 
changes of temperature. 

Wire lengthens in the eummer and shortens up 
in winter, and if the wire be drawn straight dur- 
ing summer and the ends fastened firm, it will 
surely break before the next spring or pull the 
posts over. To obviate this, fasten the wire 
firmly at one end and let the other pass over a 
small roller and hang to it a weight sufficiently 
heavy to keep it stretched in warm weather. The 
contraction of wire by cold and the expansion of 
it by heat will raise or depress the weight, and 
thus the wire will be kept sufficiently tenee all 
the time. 

If the plan we propose for wire top-riders to 
walls—of having one set of stakes leaning against 
the wall—should not be thought sufficiently 
strong, arow of stakes may be set upright on 
each side of the wall and wire pass through each 
row, say ten inches ora foot higher than the 
wall itself. In this way, where a sheep has 
clambered up on either side in order to go over, 
she would find her head and shoulders come in 
contact with it and have to ‘‘back down.”’ 








A TOUGH COW. 


A half-blood Jersey cow, three years old, be- 
longing to Mr. Samuel J. Bonney, of Winthrop, 
strayed from her pasture and could no where be 
found. All the adjoining pastures and woods 
and swamps were searched in vain for her, and 
advertisements were made for her, tut no tidings 
came. On the 8th day from the time of her be- 
ing missed, Mr. Bonney, with a party of men, 
started again to scour a wood and swamp adjoin- 
ing the pasture. After searching a while a cow 
was heard to low, and, guided by the sound, they 
came to where she was, and found her in a mud- 
hole, all out of sight but her neck and head. 
She had, probably, lain in that place eight days 
and nights, without anything to eat or drink. 
On examination it was found that her fore legs 
were astride of a root. This prevented her sink- 
ing down entirely, and, also, at the same time, 
prevented her getting out. After hauling her out 
and cleaning the mud from her, she got up and 
walked home, nearly a mile and a half, and is 
now doing well. 


BEEFSTEAK FOR MUSQUITOES. 


We see many of our exchanges recommending 
avery kind and generous mode of preventing 
musquitoes from biting sleeping people. It is 
based upon the principle of feeding your enemies, 
and consists in placing a few pieces of good fresh 
beefsteak on plates in rooms infested by them. 
The insects will leave the live beef and feast upon 
the dead. This will make a new and increased 
demand for beef. What shall we do with the 
musquitoes after they have thus been etall-fed 
and well fattened ? 

IRISH BACON—QUERY. 


A subscriber asks if we can tell how the 
flitches, or Irish bacon as it is sometimes called, 
is made? The only difference between that and 
our bacon, is this: the Irish bacon is salted and 
dried without being smoked, and ours is salted 
and dried by being smoked. We will publish in 
the Farmer a detail of their process before long. 














WONDERFUL REPRODUCTION. 


Eben Seavey of Scarboro’, sends us a curiosity 
in the shape of one hundred stalks grown upon 
his farm from a single seed of wheat. It wouldn’t 
need a bushel sowing to the acre of such seed to 
make a handsome harvest. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
DISEASE AMONG CATTLE. 

Mr. Epiror :—I noticed, in the last Farmer, 
a mystery that friend Murden would be glad to 
bavesolved. Thisisa hard question, even among 
the doctors. The disease he speaks of has been 
quite prevalent in this vicinity. Two cows have 
died with the same disease and I have a valuable 
cow that was taken stiff in her limbs, and it was 
with much difficulty that she could get about. 
My mode of treatment was to give her a good 
dose of salt peter and two doses of garget. This 
did not do the work. I then got one pound and 
one-fourth of sulpher, gave "her one-half pound 
of it, the other part I gave her in three equal 
portions, every morning, mixed with Indian meal. 
Then I gave her seven pounds of bone meal at 
seven doses. She soon began to recover and is 
now as well, to all appearances, as she ever was. 
Others have tried the bone meal with equal suc- 
cess. Oows, in milk, reqnire more bone nutri- 
ment in their food than other cattle. Old pas- 
tures being deficient of their nutriment, hence 
the disease. Mr. Marden’s neighbor had better 
turn his cows into a clover field. 


S. W. Frosr. 
North Wayne, Sept. 21, 1860, 


HOW SOME FARMS PAY. 


A common idea is, that the great desideratum 
upon a farm, is strength and ability to perform a 
great amount of labor. That no one should be a 
farmer unless he is a healthy, strong man, capa- 
ble of great endurance ; and hence we frequently 
hear the remark, that a person sold his farm be- 
cause his health was poor. Now health is very 
desirable, and strength very useful on a farm, and 
yet farming is the very employment in which all 
should embark, or remain in if already there, 
who are comparatively destitute of both. Skill 
and intelligence are quite as necessary as health 
and strength to successful farming; and the want 
of skill and intelligence is a more valid reason for 
abandoning farming pursuits, than the want of 
robust health or ability to perform a large amount 
of labor. I have a case in point. 

Being on a visit to Wilton, my former home, 
for the purpose of seeing a sick daughter, I availed 
myself of the opportunity of calling on my old 
friend, Major Josiah Willard, and taking a look 
over his farm. Now some persons who want to 
own all the land that joins them, will laugh at 
the idea, that Maj. Willard has a farm, when l 
inform them that it consists of eleven and a half 
acres, and a small rocky pasture, wholly unfit for 
mowing or tillage. The tillage and mowing land 
is in two fields ; one of seven and a half acres is 
nearly on the top of a high hill, having an easter- 
ly cant, originally rocky, and some of it quite 
wet. It is what is usually called, ‘* hard, stony 
land.” The other is more gravelly, not so ele- 
vated, and naturally not so fertile or productive. 
Many years ago, Maj. Willard paid twenty-five 
dollars per acre for this land; he has removed 
nearly all the stones from the surface, under- 
drained it wherever it was neceseary, and enclosed 
it with a permanent wall. How much these im- 
provements have cost, it is impossible to say, as 
it has been done in connection with the labor of 
cultivating the land. One of his principle drains 
cost forty-two cents per rod, to dig for a short dis- 
tance, as he wished to have it large and deep in 
order to make a receptacle for the surplus stones. 
Generally, they cost much less. 

In making these improvements, and bringing it 
to its present condition, there has been no year 
that the crops did not abundantly repay all the 
expense bestowed cn the land. His crops of corn 
have ranged from eighty to one hundred and ten 
bushels to the acre in ordinary years. He has 
raised at the rate of six hundred bushels of pota- 
toes to the acre. His hay crop averages three 
tons to the acre. He has hed four tons. This 
year his crop of hay is light, and yet he has some 
land, laid down last year, which yielded two tons 
at the first cutting, and one ton at the second. 
He keeps a horse, with which he does all his farm 
work, except the use of oxen to do his breaking 
up, and occasionally to draw manure, and has 
three cows. He sells annually from his farm, 
more than fifty dollars worth of fodder, besides 
keeping this stock. The produce of his farm is 
worth this year, at least two hundred and sixty- 
five dollars, and usually it is worth more. 

Maj. Willard is sixty-five years of age, and has 
ever since he has been in this town, (about twen- 
ty-five years,) been an invalid. For the last three 
years he has devoted himself to farming, taking 
care of his stock, hogs, &c. He has not paid out 
for labor, more than thirty dollars per year, and 
probably is not able to perform, one day with 
another, more than half the labor of a strong and 
healthy man. 

Previous to the last three years, Mr. Willard 
kept the public house in this village, and appro- 
priated his stable manure for some years to this 
land. For the last three years, he has used only 
what manure his stock and hogs have made, with 
the exception of a small quantity of leached ashes, 
lime, plaster, and salt. 

It will be at once seen, that Maj. Willard makes 
a living by farming; and not only makes a living, 
but at his advanced age, lays up money. And he 
does it not by the power of muscle alone, bat by 
the agency of skill and intelligence. He knows 
that it costs no more to keep one cow than it does 
another, and so he keeps good ones. It costs no 
more to keep a good hog than a poor one, and so 
he has a sow from which he has sold more than 
fifty dollars worth of pigs. He cultivates but 
little land, but what he does cultivate he manures 
well, and it yields large returns. This Jand of 
his, I suppose, could not be bought for one hun- 
dred dollars per acre. A few years ago, he 
bought it for twenty-five dollars per acre. He 
has more than quadrupled the value of his land, 
at the same time, he has drawn from it a profit 
larger than most any other business yields. His 
skill is the capital upon which he bas traded in 
his dealings with mother earth; pecuniarily it has 
been worth to him, as it is to every man, more 
than health and strength. 

1 often meet with persons in canvassing for the 
Farmer who say, ‘* Oh, its a very good paper for 
a person who has money enough, but for a poor 
man to undertake to follow the advice of th 
Farmer would make a pauper of bim at once. | 
is no use for me to have your paper. I know nov 
how to farm it as well as any of those who wri: 
for the papers.”” I sometimes reply, ‘‘ You n 
doubt think so, but if you will go with me I wil: 
show you some men who don’t often write for th 
papers, but who read it, and know how to farr 
ita great deal better than you do, or /han yo 
practice. They raise eighty bushels of corn to th 
acre, you raise twenty or thirty. They raise tw 
and three tons of hay to the acre, you raise one © 
less. They raise twenty or thirty bushels « 
wheat to the acre, you raise perhaps ten. Now 
sir, a8 you cannot go and see these men and thei 
farms, and see how they do it, I will tell you i 
the columns of the Farmer how they do it, and 
desire you to read it.”’ ‘ 

I have endeavored in this article to tell all m. 
readers how Maj. Willard, in a few years h: 
quadrupled the value of his land, and made mo 
money from it than some of those self-sufficier 
persons make from a hundred acres, with the ex 
penditure of perhaps three times the labor. It 
not money that these persons need, so much ¢ 
knowledge and skill. 8. 





EA correspondent, writing from No. Bridg 
ton, says ‘‘The wheat yield has not been so larg. 
for the last twenty years, in this and adjoinin 
towns, Corn will be sound, fruit fair, and pota 





toes free from rot.’’ 


hh 


ror the Maine Farmer. 
FAILURE OF THE APPLE ORCHARDs. 

Mr. Epitor :—Somewhat interestedly have I 
watched the agricultural portion of your paper 
since the sudden failure of so many valuable or- 
chards in 1859 began to manifest itself, to see 
what you and your correspondents imputed it to; 
and, perhaps, more so on account of several farm- 
ers rather jeering me for asking, through the 
Farmer, in June 1859, the cause of this difficulty. 
But I found they were about as dark in ignorance 
of the cause as I was, for one said he knew it was 
the warm weather in March, while another as 
stoutly affirmed that it was the severe cold ip 
January 1859, adding that apple trees cannot en- 
dure 40 degrees below zero only in exceptional 
cases. 

As far as my observations have extended, those 
orchards in the warmest situation, that is, along 
the banks of rivers and in villages ; upon warm, 
early land and in sheltered situations, have suf- 
fered much more than those on hills; blea and 
windy situations ; northern slopes, and cold, late 
soils. This, then, may favor either theory, as, 
in the warm situations the sap would be more lia- 
ble to start on the occurrence of a few warm 
days ; and, on the other hand, the thermometer 
might show a colder degree, though not near as 
severe for man or beast to endure as the elevated 
situation, on account of there not being so much 
change in the cold air, and, consequently, not 
bearing away the warmer, which is in contact 
with the body ; while, I suppose, the apple-tree 
would be very nearly of the same temperature as 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

But have you any data of the degree of cold 
that the apple tree can endure uninjured ? 

What was the effect upon them in Augusta 
and vicinity, or where the thermometer indicated 
40 degrees and lower in January 1857 and 1859? 

What is the effect of heat, in summer, upon 
them when ranging from 80 to 90 degrees above, 
in the shade, or from 90 to 100 degrees in the sun? 

Would this high temperature be like!y to show 
its effect, if any, upon the trees before the next 
season, to the casual observer ? 

Respectfully yours, 


Extu Tree Farm. 
September 1860. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
THE DOG. 

Mr. Eprror :—Often of late we have seen arti- 
cles, from correspondents of the Farmer, con- 
demning the dog as a nuisance, sheep-stealer, 
robber (of bread from the poor), with all other 
bad names the d—] ever had—some begging your 
Honor to pray a petition for the next Legislature 
to make a dog law, ata cost to the State of hun- 
dreds, yea, perhaps thousands of dollars. But 
they say very little of a far greater nuisance and 
thief that is allowed to run in the highway and 
uninclosed lots of valuable young growth, des- 
troying every tender twig that has started for 
future worth to its owner, fruit that overhangs 
the roadside fence, flowers and shrubs in the 
front yard (that are to the tasteful housewife be- 
yond price), with an occasional break into the 
field or pasture adjoining the way. Yet all the 
redress the farmer receives (unless he go to law 
with his neighbore) isa hint that he must keep 
better fences, even if the damage exceeds the 
value of half a seore of sheep. We already have 
a law for both of the thieves. Shall we have a 
more stringent law to prevent the public thor- 
oughfare being thronged as a pasture? then we 
may talk about a dog tax. I, for one, keepa 
dog for the benefit of my neighbors. For they, 
by their actions (as well as words), think they 
have an equal right to the feed growing alongside 
my premises, and let loose their cows to steal 
(though none of their owners would be guilty of 
the act) for themselves, and supply the family 
with food; and J, rather than quarrel with a 
neighbor, and have from six to sixteen cow belis, 
varying from the size of a brass kettle down to a 
gill cup, saluting my ears morning, noon and 
night—keep a dog. And now, Mr. Editor, ought 
I, ‘*with scores of others in the same fix,’ be 
taxed for that dog. 

I think our next Legislature would do usa 
great favor as a whole, and farmers in particu- 
lar, to enact a good, wholesome law against pas- 
turing in highways that every man will feel him- 
self honored to obey. Then if we keep Towser 
for sport or to kill our neighbors’ sheep, we will 
pay the tax, and also for the lambs, or kill him 
without a groan. Then we shall need to build 
no more buncombe fence, (horse-high, bull-strong 
and frog-tight,) for two good rails high, by the 
roadside, will be all-sufficient to guide drovers 
and their beeves by the way ; provided, the au- 
thorities of each town erect a good guide-board 
at every angle in the roads. G. E. C. 

North Bridgton, Sept. 23, 1860. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
DOCKING AND NICKING HORSES. 
Mr. Eprror :—Seeing an article in your paper 
of Sept. 20, on Docking and Nicking Lorses, 
brought to my mind the manner in which a man 
in Greene docked his horse, viz:—He took the 
horse into the road and put a boy about twelve 
years old on him with his face towards the horses 
tail, laid a stick of wood on the horses rump and 
bent the tail over thestick and the boy held on to 
it ; and then, with an old draw-shave aud maul 
cut off the tail and away went the horse. But 
the boy, being smart, turned round and stopped 
the horse and rode him back to the stable. 
Yours, SuBSCRIBER. 
Leeds, Sept. 20, 1860. 





A PROFITABLE DAIRY. 


A subscriber of the Genesee Farmer sends to 
that paper the following statement as to a small 
dairy belonging to Mr. Edward Hoyt, that took 
the first premium at the Delaware County So- 
ciety’s annual meeting. ‘‘ This dairy consists of 
six native cows: two aged 7 years, one 6 years, 
one 5 years, and two 3 years—calved between the 
10th and 26th of March. Butter made, 1,230 
Ibs., do. sold, 1,085 lbs., $230.61; butter used 
in family, 145 lbe., $30.45; pork made from 
milk, $30.50; calves and colt, raised by hand, 
$18.50; 1 veal, $5.50 ; 3 calf-skins, $2.40; milk 
used in family, $20.50—total, $328.46. Deduct 
expenses, freight, corn, &c., $20.26 ; net income 
from all sources, $308.20 ; after deducting one- 
quarter.each tor two three-year-old heifers, the 





net profit per cow—o4. cowa—was $56.04. 


USE OF SALT IN AGRICULTURE. 


If we should ask why so enormous a quantity 
of this inestimable gift of salt is distributed 
throughout the earth ; why three-fourths of the 
surface of the planet designed for the home of 
man is covered with it ; the answer would be,— 
in order to preserve the work of nature, to enable 
man the more readily to sustain himself, and to 
make him wealthier and better It has become 
an indispensable condition for the existence of 
man, and his civilization. In all organic beings 
we meet with two processes—that of life and that 
of decomposition—the latter beginning its full 
activity after the former has achieved its end, at 
the moment when organic beings are dissolved 
into those constituents from which the plant was 
formed ond nourished. 

If, however, we intend to check, or at least de- 
lay decomposition, we must employ acids, for we 
know that the Creator formed of the sea-salt a 
mighty barrier against the immeasurable mass of 
water becoming putrid ; we know that our stocks 
of flesh, grease, &c., are preserved by the appli- 
cation of salt; that cabbage-water, acids in gen- 
eral, and kitchen-salt are the means employed by 
the agriculturist against septic diseases in our 
domestic animals, and against diseases of the 
mouth and feet. The separation of milk and de- 
posit of meat will be increased by the application 
of salt, thus forming an essential means for the 
promotion of cattle-raising. By the application 
of salt, the fruits, especially wine, will become 
much better; and even the ancients were in the 
habit of throwing salt on their grounds, their 
vineyards, and fruit trees. Agricultural chem- 
istry informs us that the simplest combinations 
through which nourishment is conveyed to plants 
consist in acids, alkalies, and alkaline substances. 
Animal chemistry shows that free muriatic acid 
and kitchen-salt form the principal constituents 
of the contents of the stomach. 

In a French prize paper, by Dr. Desaive, on 
the manifold advantages of the use of salt in ag- 
riculture, the following results have been laid 
down by the celebrated French veterinary sur- 
geon, Grogniez : 

Common salt serves as a preventive of the fer- 
mentation and heating of hay, which has been 
heaped up in large stacks during wet weather. 
Forty quintals of hay require fifteen pounds of 
salt, to be strewn among it in alternate layers. 

The effect is much better shown in straw, 
which, if intended to be used as fodder, by being 
moistened with salt water, may be preserved for 
a long time, when it can be given to cattle instead 
of hay, a method in use among the ancients. 

Leaves of trees, when put in ditches with salt, 
may be prevented for a long time from putrefuc- 
tive fermentation, and will even make good for- 
age. Intelligent farmers of the Mont d‘Orlyonais 
are in the habit uf thus preserving their vine leaves 
as fodder for goats. 

Fodder of inferior quality, for instance, straw, 
or other kinds, soaked and bleached by rain and 
sun, cured too late, or become woody, may be 
rendered more palatable and easy of digestion by 
being salted. A pound of salt in three quarts of 
water is required for a quintal of bad hay. 

The sharp taste which the milk of cows usually 
assumes in consequence of beets, turnips, and 
white cabbage being continually fed to them, can 
be removed by salting those vegetables. 

In Flanders, common salt is strewn on new and 
wet oats, to be fed to horses, and, thus prepared, 
will not be dangerous to the animals. The same 
application may also be made to hay newly har- 
vested, to prevent injuries when it may become 
necessary to feed such hay, the moisture of which 
has not been fully evaporated. 

Though the bad qualities of dusty, muddy, or 
mouldy fodder, after having been washed and 
threshed, are not entirely removed, yet, by giving 
a sprinkling of salt water, they will be diminished 
to a considerable degree. This fact will be of ad- 
vantage to the farmer whenever he may be in 
want of appropriate fodder. 

By means of salt, such water as otherwise could 
not be used for cattle for drinking, will be ren- 
dered proper. 

The great advantages to be derived from com- 
mon salt with regard to the health of cattle, have 
been clearly shown by many experiments made hy 
that learned and celebrated agriculturist of Al- 
sace, M. Boussingault. Cattle, by being fed with 
salt, receive a soft and glossy skin, their digestion 
and appetite are in good order, and they increase 
in flesh and strengh. Cows thus fed yield much 
milk, while those treated otherwise have dall 
skins, with rough hairs, exhibit less appetite, 
produce a smaller amount of flesh, and yield not 
only inferior quantity, but also quality, of milk. 

Manure from cattle fed with salted fodder is al- 
so of a better quality. 

Finally, manuring with salt will banish mosses 
and hurtful parasitical plants from meadows.— 

U. 8. Patent Office Report. 


A HORSE WITH THE HEAVES. 


We have heard scores of remedies proposed for 
heaves. Ginger mixed with oats has been pre- 
scribed, and hundreds of horses have been killed 
by doses of spirits of turpentine in various quan- 
tities. Indeed, we know of very few things 
which have not been recommended in turn as a 
cure for heaves. 

Prevention is always better than cure. A rid- 
die in front of the cutting box, to let sand and 
dust out of cut feed, will be found advantageous. 
Steaming the food prevents the dust separating 
from the food when eaten, and materially ame- 
liorates the disease. The use of carrots, how- 
ever, is not only a preventive buta remedy. No 
horse will be troubled with heaves while carrots 
form part of his fuod.— Working Farner. 








SeveN reasons why farmers are healthier than 
professional men, viz: 

1. They work more and develope all the lead- 
ing powers of the body. 

2. They take exercise in the open air, and 
breathe a greater amount of oxygen. 

3. Their foods are commonly less adulterated 
and far more simple. 

4. They do not overwork their brains so much 
as professional men. 

5. They take their sleep commonly during the 
hours of darkness, and do not-try to turn day in- 
to night. ' 

6. They are not 80 ambitious, and consequently 
do not wear out.in the contest of rivalry. 





7. Their pleasures are simple and less exhaust- 
ing. é 10 i j Is i369 i 


SLOBBERING HORSES. 


During the summer and fall months, horses are 
very apt to slobber, as the farmers say. It con- 
sists in letting the saliva, which is secreted in un- 
natural quantities run from the mouth when it 
is opened, and besides being injurious to the ani- 
mal, is very disagreeable to the owner. The 
quantity secreted is often very great, amounting 
to several gallons per day. The causes of slobber- 
ing are generally in the food. White clover pro- 
duces it; lobelia, or Indian tobacco, and other 
substances do thesame. Sometimes it ix produced 
by contact with the walls of the mouth, just as 
tobacco produces epitting in persons who chew it. 
As frequently it is produced by the circulation, 
of the substances named, in the blood, the saliva- 
ry glands throwing out their secretion, to relieve 
the system of the, injurious substance. Every 
farmer has his remedy for this disease; some give 
salt or saltpetre ; others bind corrosive sublimate 
or arsenic on the bits of the bridle, but these sub- 
stances, while they produce injury, do not re- 
move the cause of the disease. We have always 
found removing the animal to a fresh pasture 
produce a cure.— Ohio Farmer. 





EXPERIMENTS IN SUBSOILING. 


Wm. D. Sheldon, of Wayne Co., gives in the 
Rural New Yorker, the result of two experiments 
in turning up the subsoil, which may prove in- 
structive to our readers. He, in substance, says: 

I purchased a farm a few years ago that had 
been worn out by constant shallow plowing. The 
first year I sowed five acres to oats, upon a ridge 
which hada gravelly hard-pan some six inches 
below the surface, and the crop was hardly worth 
cutting. Plowed it shallow. The next year I 
used the Michigan Double Subsoil plow, running 
it ten inches deep, which brought up some four 
inches of hardpan. The oats on an average were 
four and a half feet high—the largest growth I 
ever saw. The five acres filled a 30 by 40 barn 
full, from bottom to top, and a part of the barn 
fluor. There was not enough lodged on the whole 
field to make one bundle—the straw was strong, 
and so harsh that the stock had no inclination to 
eat it. 

Another lot on the same farm, on a flat, I 
plowed about one foot deep. The soil was a black 
sand; the result was the reverse of the above—it 
nearly spoiled the land. 





DAIRIES AND DAIRYING. 


The importance of dairy-farming, though gen- 
erally considered as occupying a secondary degree, 
is 80 universally admitted, that it requires no 
apology for giving the subject a prominent notice. 

The dairy is a branch of rural industry, de- 
serving of attention in the highest degree. There 
are no other means, known to us, by which so 
great a quantity of animal food can be derived 
for human support from the same space of ground. 
In many of the counties of this State, and in 
most of the Middle and Northern States, the pro- 
duction of this kind of aliment is immense, and 
its entire value forms no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the yearly produce of the land. 

There is no class of persons by which milk, in 
one or more of its forms, is not used. Cheese 
may seem to be a mere superfluity to those who 
feed largely on other animal food; yet, even 
among this class, the consumption, from its regu- 
larity, is considerable ; but among the far more 
numerous classes, to whom cheese is a part of 
their customary diet, the consumption of this 
substance is very great. Butter is used in al- 
most every family above the poorest, to an enor- 
mous extent. Simple milk, too, enters in the diet 
of every class, with this peculiarity ; that it is 
consumed in a larger quantity in the rural dis- 
tricts than in towns and cities. 

No other branch of rural industry produces so 
large a quantity of animal food, from the same 
space of ground, as the dairy. Surely, since the 
demand for dairy produce exceeds so considerably 
the supply, it consequently must be of the high- 
est importance to increase that supply by every 
means that can be adopted, which would not in- 
jure or materially interfere with other interest of 
great importance. This country, or rather, par- 
ticular sections of it, has long been noted for the 
produce uf the dairy—both cheese and butter— 
in which few sections have been able to rival us. 
The process of making these articles, it is true, 
in other States or sections, differ somewhat from 
that generally adopted among our own dairy 
farmers ; but this is not always sufficient to ac- 
count for the difference of quality which exists, 
since it is not an unusual thing to find dairies in 
different parts of the coutry conducted upon pre- 
cisely the same plan, which furnish products of 
very different qualities. When such is the case, 
this difference must be in consequence of gne or 
other of the two following reasons ; either there 
must bea difference in the breed of cows em- 
ployed in the dairies, or else the quality of the 
food upon which the cows subsist must be materi- 
ally different. It behoves, therefore, persons in- 
terested in dairying, who perfectly understand 
the modes adopted in those districts where the 
products of the dairy-farms are held in the best 
repute, to apply themselves diligently in the dis- 
covery of the cause why their dairy productions 
are considered inferior to the products of others 
probably at no very great distance from them. 
We do not presume to say that the defect could 
be easily or in all cases remedied at all; because, 
where it wae ascertained to proceed from a dif- 
ference in the herbage upon which the milch 
cows pastured during the summer, it might be 
found impracticable to assimilate the herbage of 
the one to that of the other! or at least this 
could not be effected permanently, vor at all, an- 
less at a very great expense. But where the in- 
feriority was ascertained to proceed from a differ- 
ence in the kind of stock, where the dairy is the 
first consideration with the farmer, this defect 
should speedily be remedied. 

Something depends, no doubt, upon the cli- 
mate, since extremes of cold or heat are known 
to be prejudicial to dairy ; although in she warm- 
er latitudes, cheese, and sometimes even batter, 
is made, neither of them would be. considered fit 
for human fvuod in the more refined and more 
famed countries for dairy purposes. Something 
also depends upon the manner in which the dairy- 
house and cheese-room are constructed ; and prob- 
ably less attention is bestowed upon this point 





-Jamong our owp dairy farmers than it deserves, 





or which it obtains in most other countries where 
the management of milk is carefully attended to. 

The great point in making good butter, and 
that which will keep, is the freeing it from all 
butter-milk ; and if everything else is well done 
if this point is overlooked, good butter is impos- 
sible for any length of time. The mixture of 
milk in any degree with the butter is sure to pro- 
duce frousiness or any unpleasant taste to the 
butter; and the entire freedom this constitutes 
the grand secret of making good buiter. There 
are many who think washing butter with water 
incompatible with retaining the rich flavor ; but 
if the water is cold and pure, it is scarcely pos- 
sible anything should be washed away—the but- 
termilk, which destroys the flavor of all butter, 
and that which in all markets commands the 
highest price—viz., Dutch butter—is invariably 
made in this way ; and where the example has 
been followed by others, it has rarely failed of 
success. If any, however, doubt the propriety 
of washing butter, they may use any method 
they choose, provided the milk is separated per- 
fectly. Entirely free from the substance that 
causes it to assume the putrid, frowsy taste of 
bad butter, it may be kept with almost as much 
ease as lard. Soiidity in packing, clean, sweet 
vessels, and a low temperature, will ensure its 
keeping for any reasonable time. Let ‘no one 
expect good butter, however, so long as coarse, 
impure salt is used, or a particle of the butter- 
milk is allowed to remain in it.— Genesee Farwer. 


Hlaing State Sait, 








SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 
Maine State Agricultural Society. 


PortTLAND, Sept. 25, 1860. 
Tuesday—First Day. 

The Fair and Cattle Show opened this morning. Thero 
was something more than the usual confusion at the 
halls of the in-door exhibition, consequent upon exhib- 
itors being late with their entries, but towards evening 
things were got into place; and with the lighting of the 
great hall and its labyrinth of contiguous rooms and 
passages, visitors could realize that the present Show in 
the departments of manufactures, art, the products of 
the field, the garden, dairy, &c., is the finest yet got up 
under the auspices of the Society. 


Betimes we took our way to the Cattle Grounds. 
Here everything wore a lively aspect. The trotting 
track was in excellent order, and a large number of per- 
sons were practicing their borses,—as usual with vari- 
ous results,—those least boisterous in their pretensions, 
however, generally performing the best. Horse-trotting 
has got to be an art; and we are inclined to think that 
awards are sometimes made to the wrong animals. The 
earnestness of some drivers not infrequently causes their 
horses to break up where they are hard pressed by their 
opponents, and such are enabled to gain by running 
what they lose in keeping fairly down to the road. 
Thus, if not declared winners, at least they manage to 
save their reputations. But we suppose the judges take 
all these matters into account in making up their 
awards. 

On the open area, inside the track, meanwhile, a stir- 
ring game of Base Ball was going on between the Saga- 
more, Machigonne and Putnam Clubs of Portland. This 
is a new feature in the doings of the Society, but any 
step toward a return to athletic sports and exercises, 
should be hailed with pleasure by all well wishers of our 
race. It is certainly as important to develop the physi- 
cal system of man as to produce finely proportioned 
cattle and horses; and we hope the era is not distant, 
when a variety of manly pastimes, such as used to char- 
acterize the old English holidays, will be encouraged on 
popular occasions. The game was smartly contested, 
but the Sagamores had the best of it. Subsequently the 
Machigonne Club and Putnams took the field, and a close 
and exciting contest ensued, but victory was declared for 
the Machigonnes, who made 32 runs to the Putnams 26. 
The Machigonnes then contended for the prize with the 
Sagamores, and had the best of it till the Sagamores 
withdrew, making 7 runs to the Sagamores 2. 

Towards noon the wind, which had been high all the 
morning, increased to a perfect gale; the trotting track 
was soon vacated, the ladies hurried to their homes— 
almost everybody sought shelter; and the wide grounds 
seemed deserted. It grew no better rapidly; and the 
afternoon, instead of the expected show of trotting 
horses, was ushered in by a grand to-do with Heaven's 
artillery, accompanied by rain such as is seldom known 
this side of Cape Hatteras, excepting on occasions of 
State Agricultural Meetings and Horse Shows! I men- 
tioned in my note of Monday, that it had been con- 
cluded to dispense with rain during the Fair, but 
thunder-showers should have been excepted ! 

For two hours the rain continued without intermission- 
But just before night, the clouds in the west broke away’ 
the slant beams of the sun streamed over the city and 
the far bay and islands, and a splended rainbow gave 
promise of a pleasant morrow; and in the evening the 
moon rode the vaulted indigo, without a cloud to inter- 
cept her light. Such an evening, of course, attracted a 
crowd to the exhibition at the new city buildings, so that 
the first day’s receipts were probably satisfactory. 

During the two hours’ rain, your humble servant oc- 
cupied a cattle shed, and with, for an occasional desk, 
the back of a docile specimen of the bovine genus, 
species Durham, belonging to Mr. Warren Percival of 
Vassalboro’, (may he get a premium!) emplyed himself 
in arranging and condensing his memoranda of the 
Show. 

Neat Srock. 

The display is large, comparing well with that of last 
year, which was the finest ever held in the State. As 
usual, the Durbam blood enters largely into the favorite 
cattle; but the breeders of the Devon stock seem to 
have increased, and their show of full blooded animals is 
much the largest. 

Warren Percival of Vassalboro’, exhibits one of re- 
markably fine points, 3 years old. 

Obadiah Whittier of North Vienna, contributes to the 
Show, eight bull calves, part full bloods and part grades, 
and it would be difficult to get eight handsomer together. 

8. Cressey of Gorham, in his grade Durham bull, will 
be a strong competitor for the chief premiam. 

A bull from the Portland city-farm, shorthorn grade, 
was the largest on the grounds, and possessed of excel- 
lent points. 

Isaac Dyer of Baldwin, exhibits a very superior bull 
calf, 74 months old, one-quarter Durham, otherwise na- 
tive, accompanied by its mother, a noble cow. 

Col. L. Chase of Fayette, can boast the largest cow we 
ever saw; she is four years old, weighs 1926 pounds, 
girts 7 feet 8 inches! She will be sold in the market 
here for beef. 

Daniel Gould of Portland, contributes a beautiful 
grade Durham heifer, with a two-weeks calf by her side. 

R. M. Libby of Searboro’, adds interest to the show 
by a grade Durham cow, one of the best on the ground. 

But to bring an account of the Fair within reasonable 
limits, forbids particularizing in this manner; stil! there 
were many others who exhibited Durbam or grade Dur- 
ham stock, perhaps quite as worthy of commendable 
mention. Among these were Wm. Baldwin, of Portland, 
who contributed a 4-year old cow and her calf; Dan’! 
Low of Gray, a 2-year old heifer, and a 7-year old cow 





and her calf; City Farm of Portland, a 2-year eld bull; 


Thos, Cafferty, Portland, a 2-year old heifer; S. and W. 
Warren, Scarboro’, a 5-months calf; R. M. Libby, Scar- 
boro’, a heifer and calf; Warren Percival, Vassalboro’, 
4 cows und two calves; A. McLellan, Gorbam, yearling 
bull; T. and H. Prince, Westbrook, bull 1 year anda 
half old; Chas. Hunnewill, South Windham, a yearling 
bull, 2 cows and calf, and a yearling heifer, of the “red 
Durham” stock; C. 8. Whittier, North Vienna, a bull 
and a heifer calf; F. Lapham, Freeport, a bull calf, 6 
months old; W. A. P. Dillingham, Sidney, a cow; M. 
Fisk, Portland, 2 cows; G. M. Lancaster, Mt. Vernon 
a 7-year old cow, and 6 months calf; A. Whittier, Mt. 
Vernon, a yearling bull. 

Besides these, there were many fine working oxen and 
beeves, of grade Durham stock, which will be mentioned 
elsewhere in our comments. 

Of the Devon stock, the largest exhibitor was J. F. 
Anderson, of Windham, who had twenty-eight bead on 
the grounds, viz : 2 full-blooded bulls, 3 bull calves, 8 
cows, 3 heifer calves, 2 grade cows, and 4 pairs grade ox- 
en and steers—all splendid animals, whose sleek and 
beautiful forms were the theme of much comment by the 
numerous spectators. 

Isaiah Wentworth of the Poland Shaker Family, had 
the next largest show of Devons, twenty-six head, viz: 
3 bulls, 14 cows and 9 heifers and calves—a show every 
way worrthy to compete for the premiums with that of 
Mr. Anderson—with whom possibly there is some of ri- 
valry in this line, induced by former exhibitions—so 
much the better; a generous spirit of competition can 
only be productive of good results to all concerned. 


Isaiah Jordan, of Brunswick, contributes a full-blood- 
2-year old bull, a 1-year old ball, a 5-months bull calf; 
a grade 2-years old heifer, a grade cow, and grade bull 
calf, all worthy of especial mention for their compact 
and beautiful proportions. 

Isaiah Cartland, Brunswick, exhibits a noble bull, 3 
years old, full-blooded. 

An unusually promising full-blooded bull calf, is ex- 
hibited by W. A. P. Dillingham, of S.dney, stock from 
the celebrated herd of Dr. Burnett of Massachusetts, 
raised by Allen Lambard of Augusta. 

L. H. Soule, Freeport, exhibits a noble bull and two 
cows; and 

J. T. Lewis, of Portland, a cow and a bulland a heifer 
_calf—all of the first quality. 

E. Thoits, Pownal, enters a fine grade calf; 

G. & L. 8. Warren, Westbrook, a grade yearlingbull, 
and a 6-months old calf, equally meritorious; 

B. R. Stargess, Gorbam, a 2-year old grade bull; 

John Cram, Windham, two grade heifers, 2 years old; 

Thomas Minot, Brunswick, a full-blooded 2-years old 
. bull; 

Sam’! H. Soule, Freeport, a yearling full-blood bull, 
and 2 yearling heifers; 

T. 0. Brown, Norway, a full-blooded cow, 5 years old. 

Of course, in the casual notice we were enabled to give 
to all these fine animals, we may have overlooked some 
‘whose exhibitions were worthy of particular mention— 
but the closer inspection of the Committees will rectify 
‘our criticisms, if we have inadvertently not done justice. 

With regard to the relative value of the Durham and 

, Devon bloods, and their crosses, experience will in the 

,end determine. The Durbams are large and strong, the 

oxen valuable for their draught qualities and for beef; 

the Devons compact, hardy, handsome, and small eaters. 

_ Every species of cattle has its excellencies, and they who 

make a speciality of breeding and testing them, are de- 
serving of the warmest thanks of the community. 














It is somewhat singular that, in our country, so long 
| as beef appears to be in good condition, there is very lit- 
tle inquiry as to its other qualities. The buyer does not 
| seek to know whether it is Durham, Devon, Hereford, 
Ayrshire, or Galloway; but the size and condition of the 

janimal generally sway him in his purchases. In Eng- 
land it is not so—the Galloway breed, to which very lit- 
tle attention is paid in America, or in our section, at 
least, being considered as making the most juicy and 
finest flavored meat. 

The Arrsuire stock, judging from the quantity on ex- 
hibition, comes next in favor. 

D. Webster, Bangor, enters a full-blooded bull of fine 
proportions. 

M. W. Mosher, Gorham, a superior grade bull, 3 years 
old. 


Jobn Rogers, Kittery, a 2 years bull, cow and two 
bull calves. 


8. L. Goodale, Saco, two cows, a heifer, and a calf of 
choice qualities. 

William Scammon, Saco, a grade bull calf, 10 weeks 
old; Thomas M. Hayes, a 7 years old cow, and a year- 
and-a-half heifer; N. Foster, Gardiner, a 3 years bull— 
all decidedly superior in points generally considered re- 
liable for the formation of a judgment. 


The Jerseys or Aldernays, fill a prominent part in the 
show. It is strange that this excellent race of cattle 
have not come into more general favor among those who 
keep cows in our cities and larger towns. The cows are 
diminutive, hardy, small eaters, require but snug quar- 
ters for housing, and give the very best quality of milk, 
often from 25 to 33 per cent. cream. Our friend, P. H. 
Holmes of Winthrop, seems to appreciate them, and con- 
tributes to the show one cow 7 years old, one 4 years, 
one 3 years, and a 2 years and 1 year old heifer, two 
6 months calves, a bull 2 years old and a 2 years grade 
heifer—all worthy the inspection of those interested in 
raising stock as well as of milk consumers. 

J. R. Lunt, Portland, shows his interest in the fair by 
a noble bull 4 years old. 

Geo. H. Bailey, Westbrook, evidences his reliance in 
the excellent qualities of this stock by the handsome 
yearling bull, the 3 years cow, 2 years heifer, 1 year 
and 4 months calves, which he has on the grounds—all 
full-blooded. 

G. W. Hammond, of the same town, by his full-blood- 
ed 3 years bull, cow, calf and grade calf; and 

G. and L. B. Warren by a fine grade calf 7 months 
old. 

The only GALLowayrs entered are by P. H. Holmes, 
Winthrop, who has a superior grade bull 3 years old and 
a grade 4 years cow. 

The show of Henevorps is nearly as small but of su- 
perb quality so far as it goes. Of this stock J. P. Per- 
ley, Bridgton, contributes a very handsomely propor 
tioned, full-blooded bull 4 years old; William Scam- 
mon, @ fine grade bull, and Lewis Wood, Winthrop, a 
cow worthy a prominent place in the show, although 11 
years of age. 





Wednesday---S d Day. 

The sky cloudless, but wind indicative of an extra 
hand or two at the bellows, but this did not prevent a 
large attendance at the Cattle Grounds. 

The forenoon was chiefly devoted to the examinations 
of the Committees. 

The ladies’ equestrian contest d between 10 
and 11 o’clock, but only three competed for the pre- 
miums. These were Mrs. Hattie W. Baker and Mrs. 
Isaac Barnum of Portland, and Mrs. J. D’Arthenay of 
Augusta. We know there are many excellent horse- 
women in Portland and its vicinity, and choose té at- 
tribute the lack of a larger attendance to the aggressive 
attentions of the high wind rather than a want of inter- 
est on their part, in a matter considered so important to 
the health and physical development of the softer sex, 
on all bands. 

The contest was spirited—each of the ladies evidenc- 
ing much skill in the management of her horse, and in 
showing his points and paces, as well in brisk move- 
ment, as in more dainty trotting. Mrs. D’Arthenay 
put her horse over the half-mile éowrsé on the run, 
in 1 minute and 12\sesonds; and on a trot in 1 minute 
35 seconds; and almost as quick work was achieved by 
the other ladies. F 

The prise of $25 was awarded to Mrs. D’Arthenay, 
and the other two prizes were divided between Mrs. Ba- 











tker and Mrs. Barnum, each receiving $12.50. 
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E. B. Knapp, Portland; W. Lawrence, Westbrook; 
Isaac Merrill, Cumberland; Charles Seger, Portland; 
Nathaniel Warren, Portland; Thomas M. Larrabee, Se- 
bago; C. A. Merrill, Cumberland; C. D. Stevens, ©. D. 
Warren, C. A. Adams, W. P. Smith, John Dresser, and 
F. E. Emery, of Portland. 
Of the Trorrine Horses, we may have something to 
say in our comments on the contest for premiums and 
purses, and sweepstakes. 
Ruyxina Horses. At 11 o'clock, commenced the 
contest of running horses, for the outside purses amount- 
ing in all to $175; one mile heats, best two in three, 
Six entries were made, viz: ‘‘Mastang” mare 6 years 
old, by J, Alexander of Branswick; ‘‘Napoleon,” geld- 
ing, by Geo. F. Hitchings of Portland; ‘‘Masonda,” 
thoroughbred mare “Belle” by D. Ludwig, Portland; 
“Dancing Feather” gelding, by Gardner Floyd, Port- 
land; and gelding ‘‘Robin” by J. P. Shaw, Portland. 
Masonda won in two straight heats, time 2.14 and 
2.23, and was adjudged the purse of $100. 
Belle was withdrawn on first heat, having cast a shoe; 
and the contest for second purse was evidently narrowed 
down to Napoleon and Dancing Feather, but the former 
won the heat in 2.26. The second was declared a dead 
heat between Napoleon and Dancing Feather; but the 
3d and 4th heats were won by the latter—time 2.32 and 
2.31, and the purse of $50 was awarded accordingly. 
The third purse of $25, was awarded to Napoleon. 


Trotrine Horses. In the afternoon came the contest 
for the Society’s premiums, in each case, heats best 2 in 3- 
In the first class, embracing stallions 5 years old or 
upwards, the only appearance on the track, was a roan 
entered by S. & W. Warren, Scarborough; which per- 
formed two heats, in 3.7 and 3.9 respectively, and was 
awarded the second premium of $15. 

In the second class, embracing stallions, three or four 
years of age, the entries were ‘‘Flying Mack,” gray 4 
years old, by John Shaw, Augusta; chestnut 4 years old 
of McIntire blood, by J. T. Morrill, Gray; roan, Mor- 
gan and Messenger, 4 years old by Geo. Gilman, Dix- 
mont. The first premium $20 was awarded to Flying 
Mack, time 3.16 and 3.20; second to the Gilman horse, 
$10; time not announced by the judges. 

In the third class, embracing mares 5 years old or up- 
warcs, the entries were ‘‘Fanny Fern,” bay, 5 years, by 
James H. Wood of Portland, and “Fanny Bradbury,” 
chestnut, 6 years old, by J. N. Sginson of Alfred. The 
premium $25 was won by Fanny Bradbury in two straight 
heats, time 2.58 and 2.54, the time of the other mare 
was 3.12 and 3.19; and second premium awarded. 

In the fourth class, mares three or four years old, the 
entries were, roan gray ‘‘Lady Mack,” 4 years old, by 
David Simpson of New Gloucester, and bay 4-year old 
«Rosa Bonheur,” by J. N. Stimson of Alfred. Rosa 
Bonheur had the best of it, making time 3.01 and 2.57 
to Lady Mack’s 3.11 and 3.12, and the premiums, $20 
and $10, were awarded accordingly. 

In the fifth class, embracing geldings 5 years old or 
upwards, there were four entries, viz: 5-year old bay 
“Mt. Vernon Boy,” by William Warren, Scarborough; 
6 years “Sorrel,” by William H. Merrill, Gardiner; 
sorrel ‘* Wide-Awake,” 6 years old, by J. C. Jordan, 
Portland; and roan ‘‘Benecia Boy,” 8 years old, by 0. 
C. Houghton, Greenwood. The time made was: 

Benecia Boy, ~ Ist beat, 2.54 2d heat, 

Wide-Awake, es 2.56 

Mt. Vernon Boy, 3.04 3.02 

Sorrel, 3.15 3.13 
and the first premium of $20, was awarded to Benecia 
Boy; second, $10, to Wide-Awake. 

In the sixth class, geldings 3 or 4 years old, cnly one 
entry appeared on tho ground, 4 years chestnut ‘‘ Brandy- 
wine,” entered by J. Russell of Buckfield, which made 
time 3.04 and 3.05, and was awarded half the premium 
of $15. 

At the close, G@. W. Leavitt of Scarborough, having 
mistaken the time, was allowed to trot bis 3-year old 
mare against the time made by entries of that class, but 
accomplished nothing—making time 3.33 and 3.40. 


Drawixe Marca. 

In the afternoon, an immense crowd collected around 
the space enclosed for the trial of strength of Oxen and 
Horses. The drag was loaded with two granite boulders 
weighing 6385 Ibs.; the surface of the ground selected 
for the trial was hard and gravelly; the time allowed to 
each competitor, ten minutes. 

A pair of oxen, entered by Lewis MoGuire of Gray, 
7 years old, girt 7 feet 8 inches, within the presoribed 
time, drew the load 137 feet, 5 inches, 

The cattle of Anson G. Dudley of Paris, girt 7 feet 4 
inches, age 7 years, seemed to be the favorites with 
those who knew them; and their fine build might well 
entitle them to favor, but they were not quite heavy 
enough for the task, and gave in after moving the drag 
about 20 feet. 

Moses Adams of Portland, had a pair, 7 years old, 7 
feet 4 inches girt. which, after two or three attempts, 
resulting in moving the drag some 5 feet, were -with- 
drawn. 

A second pair belonging to Mr. Adams, 6 and 7 years 
old respectively, girt 7 feet 9 inches, made the best sin- 
gle pull; but they did not seem to be thoroughly under 
the control of the driver, and within the allotted time 
made but 87 feet six inches, 

Enoch Fuller of Waterville, brought on to the ground 
a bandsome pair of cattle girting 6 feet 8 inches, 5 years 
old. Their efforts were ineffectual saving to a limited 
extent; still it was plain they had the work in them. 

A pair, entered by S. & W. Warren of Scarboro’, 6 
years old. girting 6 feet 8 inches, with the drag luaded 
with 4404 Ibs., succeeded no better, seeming indisposed 
to exert themselves, for the time being. 

A second pair, brought furwa:d by the same persons, 
7 years old, girt 6 feet 10 inches, after a single pull of 
57 feet, were taken off. 

J. 8. Chandler of Poland, with bis pair of 6 year olds 
girting 6 feet 11 inches, after two or three attempts, 
was indisposed to proceed further. 

The foregoing, we believe, were all that competed for 
premiume. 

Col. Chase of Fayette, exhibited two pairs of large 
oxen on the drag, separately, which handled themselves 
very bandsomely; and a pair exhibited by J. P. Perley 
of Bridgton, showed quite as commendable strength and 
discipline. 

The test of the drag by horses, excited a good deal of 
interest. 

E. Chase of Portland, entered a span of horses 10 and 
11 years old respectively, weighing about 1100 Ibs. each, 
which drew the drag, loaded with 4404 Ibs. and six men, 
to and fr. just as the driver chose. 

Andrew D. Maxtield of South Windham, had a pair 
of horses, weighing 2050 Ibs., which likewise showed 
great power. 

Charles Walker of Portland, had a pair weighing 2300 
Ibs.,and A. Shburtleif uf Portland, a pair, 210U Ibs., 
which acquitted themselves well. 

J. A. & W. Thompsen of Portland, entered a single 
horse, which drew 2688 Ibs. on the drag; and 

Loriag Foss of Saco, had a five, large horse, perform- 
ing almost as well. 

During the drawing match, as occasion offered, three 
pairs of trained steers were exhivited on the ground, 
whose performances were the theme of admiration and 
delight of the bystanders. One pair of these, by Gil- 
man Tuell of Paris, one year old last spring, without a 
yoke, would lie duwn, get up, pass round each other, 
and perform a great variety of manceuvres, at the simple 
word of the lad who drove them. A second pair, exhib- 
ited by Daniel Curtis, 2d, of Woodstock, 4 years old, 
were even more docile and tractable—worked very hand- 
somely at the drag, and by their performances frequent- 
ly elecited boisterous plaudits from the crowd. A third 
pair, 2 years old, trained by Enoch Fuller of Water- 
ville, were finely broken, and would have been consid- 
ered wonderful anywhere but in competition with the 
two pairs aforementioned. 


D. also hasa fine ewe, 5 years old, and 4 lambs on the 
grounds. 

Obadiah Whittier of North Vienna, has in the pens, 6 
fine fat ewes—one Southdown. 

Mr. W. Mosher of Gorbam, has a large flock of sheep 
and lambs, mostly native, looking well. 

Lewis Wood, of Winthrop, has a buck and ewe of the 
s merino breed, which appear to better advantage 
than animals of this breed often do. 

R. B. Sturgis, Gorham, shows a Leicester 2-years 
buck, and a yearling ewe, which deserved the encomiums 
they often called forth. 

J. F. Anderson, Windham, exhibits a flock of grade 
Southdowns of good proportions, but showing, as do 
most of the sheep on the grounds, the limited pasturage 
to which the drouth of the summer restricted them. 

Two fat wethers, by Loring Foss, of Saco, claim the 
favor of the lookers on, and are frequently the subject of 
its expression. 

G. & J. M. Drinkwater, contributes a good South- 
down ewe and two lambs, 


Swine. 

Tho exhibition of long-nosed gentry, too, is commend- 
able rather for its quality than quantity. The Chester 
_(Pennsylvania,) breed comes in for the largest share in 
the exhibition, and breeders claim that, while they are 
never noisy, they are superior to most breeds, in regard 
to profit, and equal to the best. 

W. A. P. Dillingham of Sidney, contributes a boar of 
this breed, 1 year old, and two sows of last spring’s lit- 
ter. The boar he imported from Chester County, Penn., 
last year, at an expense of $30; and he states that he 
has realized from him since, the snug sum of $200! 
Profitable animal that ! 

Jonathan Weston of Bloomfield, has a boar in the 
pens, same breed, 13 months old, a sow 16 months, and 
litter of 7 grade Chester pigs, six weeks old, whose long, 
straight bodies and small heads indicate a huge capacity 
for ‘‘clear shear.” 

Calvin Chamberlain exhibits three promising pork- 
lings; and Henry F. Clark, Danville Junction, of Suf- 
folk breed, of approved proportions. 

A fine grade Suffolk sow, 164 months old, with a litter 
of 3-weeks pigs, belonging to M. W. Mosher of Gorham, 
with a roguish cock of the eye, and a voice considerably 
below the double buse capacity, asserted her rights to be 
«counted in,” and we vive her credit for her graceful 
form, and the manner in which she is bringing up her 
beautiful progeny. 

Tbos. Huston, Portland, contributes a grade Suffolk 
boar, 14 months old, which sustains the well-merited 
reputation of the blood. 

Moses Winslow of Westbrook, a G-months grade Berk- 
shire hermit, of the same sex, that won’t have room to 
grow a great while longer, if his demi-year’s increase is 
to be taken as a criterion of the future. 

Near by lwxuriates a porcine mother, with a growing 
family, who claims to derive her descent from a race that 
bas immortalized “ Colambia” County, N. Y., and ina 
contiguous pen, sits the sober futher, with his portly 
face towards the sun, studying astronomy apparently. 
Geo. H. Bailey, Westbrook, exercises control ove: the 
travels of this interesting family. 

These are all the entries of this description that at- 


tracted our special notice. 2.48 


Povctry. 2.51 

The ‘“‘hen fever” has died out, and carried off about all 
the poultry with it, so one might be led to judge by the 
meugerness of the exhibition on the grounds. We looked 
in vain for any, on the first day, but subsequently by 
diligent search, somewhat guided by the ventriloqui: |» 
far svunding clarion of a geutleman Shanghai, were 
guided tv the locality where they ‘‘ put up,” which by a 
singular coincidence, was immediately contiguous to the 
spot where the male bipeds of the genus homo, were 
putting up, on the results of the horse trotting, being 
immediately opposite the judges’ stand. 

Hlere, a sight of the beautiful sebright-bantams, bra- 
ma-pootias, buff shangbais, English red-caps, and Guinea 
fowl of P. I. Holmes, of Winthrop, paid us amply for 
the trouble of our explorations. This exhibitor had 
likewise a fine flock of geese on the ground. 


“ee 


Thursday—Third Day. 

The morning, till 11 o'clock, being unoccupied gave 
us an opportunity to examine more fully the live stuck 
on the grounds; and with regard to the Oxen, we came 
to the conclusion that it would be difficult to get together 
@ finer display out of Maine, if it would not within the 
State limits. Those already mentioned (in the drawing 
match), were all choice samples of the bovine genus, 
such as any good farmer might be proud to have on his 
farm. In addition to these, as worthy of special notice, 
we ought to mention those of 

Josiah W. Davis of Denmark—a pair of grade Dur- 
hams, red beautifully spotted with white, and admirably 
matched. They were 5 years old, in girt 7 ft. 11 inches. 

Ebenezer Fickett of Cape Elizabeth, has a pair of 
working oxen, deserving close inspection for their excel- 
lent build. They girt 8 feet 2 inches. He is unable to 
give their pedigree, but they look like native with a 
slight infusion of Durham blood. 

Jobn Leavitt, from the St. John Smith farm, Port- 
land, contributes two pair natives, deep flanked, com- 
pact, and finely proportioned; one pair matched. 

G. & J. M. Drinkwater, Cumberland, enter a pair of 
beeves, Durbam and Hereford blood, strong limbed ard 
jointed, girt 8 feet 4, and 8 feet 2 inches, respectively, 
weight 4500 Ibs. 

Frederick Purington, Gorham, will have to look round 
considerably before he will be able to find a better pair 
of steers than those he exhibits. They are of Durham 
and pative blood, 4 years old. 

The City Farm of Portland, sends (for exhibition only, ) 
a noble yoke, probably of mixed Durham and native 
blecod, with remarkably fine shoulders, and otherwise 
square and compact. 

Col. Chase, Fayette, besides the two fine yokes that 
exhibited their power and discipline at the drag, con- 
tributes two other pairs, for their remarkably good points, 
as well worthy of commendatory mention—one of these 
a fancy matched pair. 

R. M. Libby, Scarboro’, shows a beautiful pair of twin 
steers, 3 years old, girt 6 feet 10 inches, weight 2900 
Ibs.—of grade Durham blood. 

John Cram of Windham, may well rest eontent with 
the Durbam and Hereford yoke, and the native yoke 
which he exhibits. 

J. Trafton, from the Deering farm, Westbrook, shows 
3 noble yokes; Caleb S. Cram of Windham, superb beef 
oxen; Ammi C. Chick of Westbrook, good 5-year old 
working steers. 

But, Messrs, Editors, we apprehend you will hardly 
have room for carrying out such particularizing, if we 
had time to write. Other oxen on the ground noticcable 
for their good points, area pair of Ralph Keeley, of 
Portland; yoke 3-year old steers exhibited by W W. 
Ring of Richmond; 2 and 1-year old steers, by Daniel 
Low of Gray; single beeve of Loring Foss of Saco; year- 
ling steers of W. A. P. Dillingham of Sidney; yoke 
working oxen, and yoke beeves of Frederick Purington, 
of Gorham; 4-year old steers of G. & L. P. Warren, 
Westbrook; “Red Durham” oxen of Chas. Hunnewell of 
Windbam; pair fat oxen of Caleb S. Cram, South Wind- 
ham; pair beeves, of Mark Trickey, Cape Elizabeth, 
fine Devon grade oxen, of John F. Anderson. 

Probably there are some others which ought to be in- 
cluded in the foregoing list; but our minutes were made 
mainly on the ground, and the contributions of stock, 
save during the examinations of the Committees, were 
not always in their proper stalls; hence omissions, if any 
are made. 

Of Mitca Cows, there is a goodly number in the stalls. 

Moses Adams of Portland, shows an excellent cow of 
English stock, and a heifer. 

8. L. Goodale of Saco, a full-blooded Hereford, of rare 
qualities. 

Isaiah Wentworth, and Jobn F. Anderson, with other 
exhibitors of Devon stock, have many cows very yalu- 
able. 

The City Farm of Portland sends ten head of promis- 
ing young kine. 

E. Thoits, Pownal, and John Cram of Windham, had 
cows which looked as though the preference claimed for 
them on the score of milking and breeding qualities, 
ought not to be disputed. 

Jas. Spear, Portiand, needn’t seek to be the owner of 
a better ‘milking mother” than he exhibits. 

Ezekiel Hodgdon of Falmouth, shows a yoke of good 
cows, which are made to be serviceable on his farm in 
various ways. 

5 Lewis Wood of Winthrop, hasa first quality grade 

_ Jersey cow. 


Friday—Fourth Day. 

The morning was devoted to the further examination 
of mares entered for general use as roadsters and car- 
riage horses. At 12 o’clock, took place the procession 
of prize animals, which was fully entitled to the desig- 
nation ‘‘grand,” as announced on the hand bills; it 
reached balf way round the track. 

The afternoon was appointed fur the contest for the 
Outsiders’ Purses, viz: $100 fur the best trotting horse 
or mare, of any age, raised and always owned in the 
State, heats best 3 in 5, to harness; and $50 for the best 
horse or mare, raised and always owned in the State, 4 
years old or under, best 2 in 3, to harness. 


E. Barrows, Augusta, exhibits a flock of Bremen geese, 
whose symmetrical forms, soowy plumage, and clear 
bright eyes, attracted the admiration of all who saw 
them. This breed, in addition to their valuableness for 
the table and for bedding, are to be highly prized as or- 
namental appendages to a farm or villa, especially where 
there is a sheet of water to gratify their aquatic propen- 
sities. 

J. F. Anderson, Windham, shows a noble flock of do- 
mesticated wild-turkeys; 

Mrs. E. C. Greeley, Paris, an uncommonly fine flock 
of the common domestic species; aud we heard afterwards 
of a flock of ‘‘ Magnolia turkeys,” belonging to Charles 
Hunnewell, South Windham, which were highly spoken 
of, but which escaped our eye. 

Purington & Bailey exhibited a brood of Bolton gray 
hens, sleek, clean and handsomely shaped ; also fan-tailed 
and tumbler pigeons, lop-eared rabbits (quadruped poul- 
try !) and a splendid fluck of ducks. 

Timothy Kelley, Portland, wound up the entries with 
his ‘‘spangled birds”; and somebody’s (name not on the 
coop) huge “gray” Dorkings. 

In a contiguous pen were several clean looking goats; 
and glancing at them, the wonder came over us that 
animals sv cheaply fed and so valuable for their milk,— 
which from trial, we know to be of choice quality,—are 
not in greater favor in our State. 


It was a severe time for the horses as well as the 
lookers-on. The cold wind which had been blowing a 
gale from the westward constantly for three days, in- 
ercased to unprecedented fury; several of the tents of 
the showmen w.nt down; hats escaped from unfortunate 
heads, and other light moveables went racing over tlt 
ground at a rate not inside 60 miles per hour, and as- 
saults were made upon the lofty stand of the judges and 
reporters, which seemed at times likely to carry it away 
bodily. Our young friend of the Boston Herald began 
to consider which way to juwp in case he found it going; 
he of the Post took to terra firma; the Courier man said 
his prayers and became remarkably resigned; the Aryus 
youngster butted his head against the squalls, and 
quoted the wight who unfortunately got left out of 
Noah’s ark, that he ‘‘didn’t believe it was going to be 
much of a shower after all”; the Bridgton Reporter's 
representative made his will, whilst he of the Boston 
Journal laid down under the rail, muttering his ‘“‘Now I 
lay me,” and declared that he had lost ten pounds in 
weight within the three days (a ead loss in his case), 
and should evaporate e: tirely if subjected to such treat- 
ment much longer. As fur your humbie servant, he was 
content to remain awfully frightened, and fancying him- 
self diminished in rotundity, tried to forget the danger 
by considering the whereabouts of the flesh and blood 
that had been lost, dried up, evaporated—in the crowd 
five thousand persons, amounting probably to 25,000 
pounds. Think of twenty-five thousand pounds of 
evaporated humanity streaming on the wind half way 
acress the Atlantic ocean—equivalent to two hundred 
men of ordinary size! What atheme for the cogitations 
of the philosopher! Who knows but that northern 
lights are made up of such material—especially where, 
as in the present case, there is a large infusion of the 
gases of reporters? But itis time that what remains 
of us was attending to the horse races ! 

In the trial for the $50 purse, but two entries appear- 
ed upon the ground; these were mare ‘‘Rosa Bonheur,” 
by S. N. Stimson of Alfred, and gelding ‘‘Brandywine,” 
by John Russell of Buckfield. The purse was easily 
won by Rosa Bonheur in two straight heats—time 2.55 
and 2.53. Time of Brandywine, 3.03 each heat. 

The entries appearing on the ground, for the purse of 
$100, were four—viz: Mare, ‘“ Kettlebail,” by J. B. 
Pompilly of Auburn; mare “ Fanny Bradbury,’ by J. 
M. Stimson of Alfred; gelding ‘‘ Benecia Boy,” by O. C. 
Houghton of Greenwood. 

Kettlebail and the Benecia Boy were first matched to- 
gether, and a most exciting contest ensued—the first 
heat ending in favor of the former. On the second heat, 
in turning the third corner, the axle of the sulky at- 
tached to Kettlebail broke, letting down the driver, and 
the horse dashed in among the crowd, but was secured, 
and no one was materially hurt. The heat was declared 
for the Benecia Boy. On the third heat, the girt of the 
Benecia Boy broke, and the heat was awarded to Kettle- 
bail. The fourth heat was closely contested, but was won 
by 1 second by Kettlebail. 

Garibaldi and Fanny Bradbury were then matched 
together—and thereupon took place one of the most ex- 
citing and hardly contested trots we ever witnessed. The 
first, second, and fourth heats were won by Fanny Brad- 
bury, but only by 74 seconds total in the three. The 
time of each heat was as follows: 

Kettlebail 2.47 
Benecia Boy 2.48 
Fanny Bradbury, 2.46 248 2515 2.51 
Garabaldi 2.51 2.50 2.51 2.52 
It now remained for the two winning nags to contend 
for the mastery, but Fanny Bradbury, baving trotted the 
last two heats so recently, while Kettlebail was resting, 
the owner thought best to withdraw her, and Kittlebai! 
was allowed to take the purse of $100, after one heat 
alone, which she performed in 2.46. 


Saturday---Fifth Day. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour at which the trotting 
for the purses of $100 and $50 was concluded, it became 
heceseary to defer the contest for the grand sweepstakes 
of $200, and it was accordingly appointed for 9 o’clock 
this morning. 

The deeision was to be on the best 3 in 5 heats. The 
entries were gray gelding “St. Lawrence,” by S. Ling, 
Portland, raised in Dixfield, of Messenger stock; bay 
gelding ‘‘ Garabaldi,” by Waldo T. Pierce of Bangor; 
“ Meddlesome,” gray gelding, by L. A. Hitchcock of 
Boston, of Messenger blood, raised in Kennebec County; 
and bay gelding “‘ What Is It,” by J. H. Dunning o 
Boston. There was @ large attendance, and much inter- 
est in the contest was manifested. The fits heat wae! 


Horses. 

To-day being'the time fixed for the trial of horses, 
naturally enough our attention is turned to the equine 
race. 

Among the Sratuiions, that of H. McMannus of 
Brunswick, 9 years old, of Morgan and Eaton blood, is 
conspicuous. 

John Shaw of Augusta, shows a bandsome 4-year old; 
and Windbam Hodge of Kennebunk, “Young Black 
Hawk,” 10 years old—a remarkably fine animal. 

James E. Leighton of Gray, exhibited a 3-year old 
(for general use), which needs no puffing; and Nelson 
Haskell, Poland, one of same age, of Black Hawk and 
Morgan blood, of superior promise. 

Other exhibitors in this line, are Milton B. Libbey, 
Gorham, a 3 years Morgan; Jobn L. Curtis, Portland, a 
2 years Black Hawk ; Edward Moses, Searboro’, (blood 
not given,) 6 years old; G. & L. Warren, Westbrouk, a 
7 years Arabian; D. T. Gerrish, Durbam, a 2 years 
Drew; Leonard Shaw, Standish, (blood unknown,) 8 yrs. 
old; D. Bowe, 2d, of Durham, a 4 years Messenger; D. 
F. Roberts, Westbrook, a 2 years Messenger and Defi- 
ance; W. Rideout, New Gloucester, a 6 years Paragon- 
Morgan; W. Lawrence, Westbrook, a 6 years English 
and Morgan; S. Milliken, Saco, a4 years Morgan; W. 
S. Hobbs, Portland,a 4 years MelIntire, Messenger- 
Morgan. 

Ot Mares AND FoAts, we saw but few on the field. 

G. & L. P. Warren, showed a good breeding mare of 
Messenger extraction, 11 years old. 

D. F. Robarts, Westbrovk, a mare and foal; Thomas 
W. Larrabee, Sebago, mare and foal; G. W. Huston, 
Gray, 8 years mare and fual—all worthy of honorable 
mention, at least. 

There were several excellent pairs of MartcHep 
Horses, among which should be mentioned those of 
Philip Brown of Portland; A. Toothaker, Rangeley; 
G. & L. P. Warren, Westbrook; Gardner Floyd, Port- 
land, and G. P. Shattuck, Weetbrook. 

Entries for Sappte Horses were made by Ezekiel 
Hodgdon, Faiwouth; J. D’Arthenay, Augusta, (two en- 
tries); G. & L. P. Warren, Westbrook, (two entries); 
Mr. Akerman, Portland; Col. Baker, Portland, and H. 
P. Storer. From what we saw of these on the ground 
and about the track, we were led to suppose them gen- 
erally equal to the best that have been brought forward 
at any of the Society's exhibitions. 

Roapsters anp Carriace Horses. Among those 
which we noticed particularly, was a bay mare belong- 
ing to H. J. Little, « Hambletonian” blood; a chestnut 
mare belonging to Irving Blake; one of the same color, 
to N. 0. Cram; # dark brown mare owned by Gen. Sam- 
uel Anderson; a bay, of Rev. Mr. Merrill; one of same 
color, belonging to Joseph Libbey, and a black mare of 
E. Dana, Jr. These were on the track, under the ex- 
amination of the Committee, and it would be difficult to 
find seven more worthy to compete for the premiums. 

Other entries, of which we had not so good an oppor- 
_ tunity of judging, were made by S. & W. Warren, Scar- 
boso’; S. D. Miller, Westbrook; James E. Leighton, 
Gray; C.ty Farm, Portland, (three noble work horses); 
Walter D. Johnson, Portland; Samuel Rummery, Port- 
land; John Reed, Westbrook; W. T. Rolfe, Cape Eliza- 
beth; L. D’M. Sweat, Portland; J. W. Hanson, Port- 
land; G. & J. M. Drinkwater, Cumberland; E. E. 
Hayes, North Yarmouth; H. H. Thomas, Portland; 
M. N. Fales, Westbrook; Charles A. Rucklyft, West- 
brook; G. & L. P. Warren, Westbrook, (3 entries); W. 
H. Morrill, Gardiner; John Stinchcomb, Portlani; R- 
BE. Whitman, Portland; Charles Hunnewell, South Wind- 
ham; ©. W. Young; Mr. Akerman, Portland; Albert 
Libby, Scarboro’; H. N. Jordan, Portland; Wiliiam 
Welch, Portland; J. M. Knapp, Portland; 8. L. Carle- 
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Sueep. 

The show in this department, although higbly com- 
mendable as to quality, is meager in quantity. Why is 
this? We believe that Maine can, and does produce as 
good sheep as can be found in the world... Her rocky 
hill-sides, and the rough and rugged islands along her. 
coasts, are admirably adapted to the purpose of sheep- 
raising. And yet our markets abound in mutton and 
Jamb of an inferior quality—thig while the better quali- 
ties are sel ing on an average, at four times. the price 
they brought twenty years ago—and it is quite as cheap 
and easy to raise the better breeds as the poorer. 

W. A. P. Dillingham of Sidney, contributes to the 
show a buck of Oxford Down and Cotswold, cross, fine- 
sige|, and good form -for which grade he elaims. the 











production of large and superior meated animals, Mr.| ton, Portland; G. P. Shattuck, Westbrook, (2 entries); | won by Meddlesome, time, 2.48, St. Lawrence coming 





in 2d, and Garabaldi 3d, their time is not stated by the 
Judges. 

The 2d heat was won by St. Lawrence, in 2.45, and 
Meddlesome having gained by running, the second place 
was given to Garabaldi. 

Meddiesome took the $d heat, in 2.46—Garabaldi com- 
ing in second, St. Lawrence having lost by a bad break, 
after leading handsomely the first half, which she made 
in 1.21. 

The 4th was declared a dead heat, owing to foul driv- 
ing on the part of the Carpenter horse, and he was ruled 
out. 

The 5th heat was won by Meddlesome, in 2.51, and 
with it the $200 sweepstakes. St. Lawrence lost by 
breaking, and came in second. 

Thus ended the trotting matches. We learn that the 
owners of Garabaldi and Fanny Bradbury, not satisfied 
with the result of the trotting here, have agreed to trot 
for a purse of $250, best 2 in 3, at Bangor next week; 
and that the week following, at same place, is to bea 
natch between Meddlesome and Garabaldi for $100. 

“ THE FAIR. 

The exhibition in the Hall of the New City Building 
is varied, extensive and interesting, comprising the dif- 
ferent descriptions of agricultural, horticultural, floral 
and industrial production, for which premiums are offer- 
ed by the Society, together with a fine display of paint- 
ings and other works of art which continued during the 
several days of the Fair to attract and interest the 
crowds of visitors in constant attendance. The great 
capacity of the halls which were placed at the disposal 
of the Society for the purposes of the exhibition, re- 
quired acorresponding extent and variety of contribu- 
tions in the several classes, and the requision has been 
responded to with great liberality, not only from many 
different portions of the State, but by the public spirited 
citizens of Portland, whose resources of art, and indus- 
try, trade and manufactures, were yielded ungrudgingly 
for the purpose of inaking the occasion a pleasant and a 
successful one. 

Of course it is not possible, with the limited space at 
our command, to enumerate all the objects which at- 
tracted our attention and are worthy of mention. We 
can only glean here and there from the profusion which 
everywhere met our observation, conveying to our read- 
ers but a partial idea of what they ought to have been 
present themselves to see. 

Six large rooms of the building, including the great 
hall, the largest, we believe, in Maine, were occupied 
with the different articles on exhibition. Upon our en- 
trance, in a room adjoining the Secretary’s Office, we 
find a collection of 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The articles in this department are largely from the 
well-known agricultural warehouse of Kendall & Whit- 
ney, Portland, the most extensive establishment of the 
kind in the State. The articles contributed by them 
comprise a great variety of implements, everything in- 
deed required in modern farming operations. The most 
noteworthy were several varieties of plows, including 
the large Michigan Plow, which deserves a wider intro- 
duction than it bas yet received in this State; Cultiva- 
tars, Corn Shellers and Separators; Churns, an endless 
variety; Feed Cutters; Fan Mill and Separators; Speci- 
mens of Bone Meal and Cotton Seed Meal, &c., &. 

In the same room were shown several kinds of Mow- 
ing Machines: the Buckeye, double and single horse, 
exhibited by J. P. Adriance of Worcester, Mass; also a 
double horse Manny’s Mower, exhibited by A. Brown, 
Worcester, Mass., and a Spring Tovth Horse Rake, 
Whitcomb’s Patent, entered by the same person. 

On the next floor, Mr. Whitman has on exhibition a 
two-horse Wood’s Mower, which is now extensively used 
in the State. One room is mostly occupied by a collec- 
tion of Plows from the manufactories of J. W. Hanson, 
Portland; T. Hersey, South Paris, and from the ware- 
house of Wm. Sparrow, Portland; a Grubber, entered 
by J. Cushing, Portland; a Harrow and Cultivator, by 
J. L. Prescott, Welle; and a Coulter Har:ow and Grain 
Coverer, an article which is coming into extensive use 
for the deep pulverization of the soil, by Greenlief & 
Fisher, Bath. D. HH. Furbish of Portland, also exhib- 
ited the tamous Cahoo:.’s Broadcast Seed Sower—hand 
and horse machines—one of the most useful of agricul- 
tural labor-saving inventions. 


Dairy Propvcts. 

Of course we are unable to pronounce upon the quality 
of the Butter and Cheese on exhibition, except as they 
commended themselves the senses of sight and smell. 
Not being on the committee in this department, we were 
enviously debarred the opportunity of confirming our 
favorable impressions by the sense of taste. 

The contributions in this class were not numerous, but 
we should judge from their appearance and flavor, uf 
extraordinary good quality. We noticed entries of But- 
ter by Mrs. Wm. Varney of Windham; Elisha Barrows, 
Augusta; F. J. Grant, Sidney, 11 years; Mary E. Ad- 
ams, Gray, 13 years; Abba 8S. Adams, 15 years, and 
Ann K. Adams, 11 years; Mary E. Curtis, Gorham, 12 
years; C. C. Hurd, Exeter; Margaret Carlton, West 
Gardiner; Mrs. Wm. Warren, Scarboro’; H. Sturtevant, 
Cumberland; Kate Dana, North Perry, which some for- 
tunate epicure had secured for his own especial delecta- 
tion, for it was marked ‘‘sold.” 

The Cheese entries were by A. L. Barton, Dexter; 
Cora A. Barton, do., 12 years; Mrs. Lucretia Adams, 
South Paris; Wm. Grinnell, Exeter; Abigail Weston, 
Litchfield; Laura E. Metcalf, do., 10 years; Abbie E 
Wood, Winthrop. 

Several lots of Butter and Cheese had no names at- 
tached to them, and we were therefore euable to ascer- 
tain to whom they belenged. 

Fruits anp Horticutturat Propvcts. 

One of the most attractive features of the Fair, was 
the collection of the Portland Horticultural Society. It 
occupied one of the largest room, with a display of rare 
and beautiful pot plants, cut flowers, boquets, choice va- 
rieties of apples, pears, plums, grapes, and a substantial 
show of garden vegetables of every description. The 
principal contributions to the floral department were 
from the conservatories of Hon. J. M. Wood, Jobn B. 
Brown, Esq., J. 8. Little, and Bell & Ramsay, consist- 
ing of pot plants of rare and beautiful varieties. Among 
them were splendid specimens of the Cleanna nollis, and 
the Cissus Discolor, the latter an exotic from the island 
of Maderia, trained to grow to a balloon-sbaped wire- 
frame, and exhibiting a large leaf, white and green va- 
riegated on the upper and a dark maroon color on its 
under surface—a most beautiful thing. J. W. Adams 
of Westbrook, exhibited a fine collection of cut flowers, 
balsams, verbenas and dablias, and two magnificent pyr- 
amidai vase boquets. C.F. Bryant of Portland, had a 
good show of dahlias; Albert Derwanger, a German 
gardener, cut flowers and boquets; Ramsay & Bell, am- 
ateur gardeners and florists, dahlias and cut flowers; W. 
Il. Clapp, four splendid fuschias. 

The contributions to the floral department exclusive 
of the members of the Portland Society was meager 
enough. Miss Annie Eaton of Augusta, exhibited some 
vase boquets of choice flowers, arranged with exquisite 
taste, and worthy of an honorable place among the best 
of the Portland collection. A handsome vase boquet 
was also shown by Mrs. J. C. Bradford of Portland. 

Apptes. The contributions are not numerous, but 
of very superior quality. In addition to those of the 
Portland Society, we noticed lots by J. W. Dyer, of 
Westbrook, 16 varieties; Edwin Coburn, of Gorham, 23 
do.; S. F. Perley, Naples, 21 do.; also lots by D. N. 
True, New Gloucester; F. Yeaton, do.; Lewis Wood, 
Winthrop; Russell E:ton, Augusta; Joel Chandler, Ab- 
bot; E. P. Weston, Gorham, 18 varieties; John Blan- 
chard, Cumberland; Jas. Hindle, Portland; Wm. Spar- 
row, do. 

Pears. Anexcellent show. Alfred Dyer, of West- 
brook, 12 varieties; Wm. Moulton, Portland, a dish of 
Duchess d’Angoulem, very large; E. Lowe, Bangor, 5 
varieties; H. S. Nickerson, Readfield, showed two branch- 
es (one of them 4 feet in length,) of a seedling tree, con- 
taining by actual count 106 pears, said to be superior to 
the Bartlett; J. S. Stevens, Gorham, dish of 6 pears 
grown on an imported French bush, 22 inches high, and 
set out in May, 1859; Jas. Hindle, Portland, a splendid 
dish of Bartletts; J. N. Weston, Standish, 9 varieties; 
Geo. Jewett, Portland, and Wm. Sparrow, Portland, sev- 
eral excellent varieties; J. B. Tolford, Portland, the 
largest and finest dish of Bartletts in the exhibition. 

Grares. Not an extensive display, but a remarkably 
fine one. Dr. J. C. Weston, Bangor, contributes 6 vari- 
eties, all of them foreign grapes, of hot house growth, 
exceedingly rich and tempting. The “Cannon Hall 
Muscat,” a white grape as large as a Green Gage Plum, 
especially excited our gustatory desires. 8S. L. Goodale, 
Saco, 14 varieties of native grapes, open culture, includ- 
ing a rich cluster of the Garrigues, the largest purple 
grape on exhibition, a superior display; Wm. Moulton, 
Portland, clusters of Black Hambargs, the growth of 16 
months since planting the vine—hot-house culture; an 
immense single cluster of a small amber-colored grape, 
called the “ De Ja Palestine,” probably the veritable 
“@rapes of Bschol”—Joha Bell, Portland, who contrib- 
utes fine specimens of other varieties; J. W. Clark, Hal- 


- lowell, a large bunch of Sweet Water Grapes; D. N. 


True, New Gloucester, Isabella; Wm. Sparrow, Port- 


land, several varieties. From the galleries at each end 
of the room were s spended large branches banging full 
and heavy with white and purple grapes, contributed 
by John B. Brown of Portland. 

Pius. We noticed only two or three contributions 
of plums: E. Low, Bangor, 5 varieties; Jas. Berry, 
Portland; and G. W. Woodman, Portland, a dish of 
Coe’s Golden Drop, very nice looking. 

Cranpeannies. Seward Dill, Phillips, exhibited a jar 
of very fine cranberries of his own cultivation. 


Gratin, Conn anv Grass Sexps. 

This department was sadly deficient. We noticed on- 
ly a few specimens of wheat, oats, and barley, and those 
of no particular excellence. J. Titoomb, Jr., Farming- 
ton, C. Hunnewell, South Windham, and C. H. Durell, 
South Paris, were the only contributors to this most im- 
portant but neglected department. 

We noticed some specimens of handsome corn, by J. 
F. Anderson, South Windham; Wm. Grinnell, Exeter; 
Ira Winn, Portland; 8S. Haskell, Cape Elizabeth; E. 
Coburn, Gorham, early weet corn. 

VEGETABLES. 

The contributions to this department were large and 
excellent, as follows: Rhubarb, Squashes and Beets, by 
Wm. Maybry, Cape Etizabeth; Onions, by N. Foster, 
Gardiner; 6 mammoth Pumpkins, by C. Hunnewell, 
South Windham; Hubbard Squashes and Ruta Bayas, 5. 
Haskell, Cape Elizabeth; Beans, Squashes, Potatoes, a 
peck of Boston Reds from a single bill, J. A. Larrabee, 
Portland; Potatoes, 8. Durgin, Cape Elizabeth; 1 bush- 
el Jackson Putatoes, from a lut of three and a half bush- 
els, raised from 9 lbs. tubers, A. C. Tuttle, Portland; 
big Squash, J. B. Chase, Cape Elizabeth; monstrous 
Cabbages, A. A. Jordan, Cape Elizabeth; a splendid lot 
of White Mountain Potatoes, averaging 8 inches in 
length, grown on clayey loam land, formerly a sheep 
pasture, R Leighton, Falmouth; Mangel Wurtzels, Or- 
ange Jelly Turnips, Ruta Bagas, L. P. Warren, Sacca- 
rappa; French Beets, W. T. Rolfe, Cape Elizabeth; large 
Squashes, J. Gutnison, Searboro’; Carrots and Beets, 
Harrington & Bailey, Westbrook; Tarnips, Beets, 
Squashes, Ira Winn, Portland; Hubbard and Marrow 
Squashes, and a splendid show of Tomatoes, i:cluding a 
lot of 20, raised from seed from the Fejee Islands, ear- 
lier, yielding more abundantly, and of better flavor than 
any other variety, Edward Moses, Scarboro’; Ruta Ba- 
gas, R. W. Libby, Scarboro’; Squashes, S. H. King, 
Portland; and last though not least, a couple of baskets 
of magnificent Onions, by our old friend Cyrus Wheeler, 


West Waterville. 
Ss Breap, Hoyer anp Suear. 


Specimens of very nice looking White and Brown 
Bread were contributed by Miss Emma A. Cary of Port- 
land; Miss Harriet A. Lake, Portland, aged 13; Miss 
Marcia S. Barrows, Augusta; Miss Abbie S. Manley, 
Augusta, aged 12. 

The show of Money was not extensive, but exceed- 
ingly nice in quality. The contributors were Allen 
Haines of Portland, and Elias Thomas, Jr. A hive of 
bees actively at work in one of Torrey’s patent hives, 
was exhibited by J. Bachelder of Portland. Mr. B.’s 
show of honey was decidedly appetising. K.P. Kidder 
of Buriington, Vt., exhibited one of his non-swarming 
Bee Hives, admirably designed for securing the entire 
fruits of the labor of the bees. 

Maple Sugar, two entries, by Henry B. Titcomb, 
Farmington; Benj. Meserve, Standish—both excellent. 
Maple Syrup, three entries, by John Titcomb, Jr., Farm- 
ington; Mrs. E. C. Greeley, Paris; Samuel F. Perley, 
Naples—upon the merits of which we are unable to 
pronounce. 

Mrs. E. C. Greeley also contributed a dish of very 
nice currant jelly. 

Userut Ixventions. 

The show of new and useful machines for the saving 
of mechanical and domestic labor was excellent. Among 
them we noticed one of the numerous family of patent 
churns, worked by a balance wheel, with a pump attach- 
ment—an ingenious application of power,—contributed 
by Hutchins & Leach, Penobscvt; Tolhurst’s Patent 
Washing Machine, a simple, compact, and cheap labor- 
saving contrivance, by Levi Hicks, Augusta; two 
Clothes Wringing Machines, one by T. H. Peavy of Lib- 
erty, and the uther, adapted to heavy clothes, by Joseph 
Clark, Westbrook; a Clothes Drier, by S. M. Davis, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Barker’s Water Drawer, with curb, 
constructed to raise water from deep or shallow wells, 
and preserve the water pure, by I. K. Kimball. Sacca- 
rappa; Wheeler’s Water Drawer, another ingenic us con- 
trivance for filling and emptying the “ iron bound buck- 
et that hangs in the well,” vy W.C. Barrows, Port- 
land; model of spring window balance, Cooper’s patent, 
by which weights are dispensed with and springs substi- 
tuted, a useful improvement, by S. L. Lyford, Puort- 
land; a patent Biind Sbutter, by W. W. Boardman, 
Biddeford; patent hand-cuffs,—just the thiog for the 
swarm of rogues which have infested the Fair during 
the week,—by W. H. Kimball, Augusta; patent Sliver 
Machine, for the manufacture of Excelsior Fillings for 
upholstery work —attracting much curious attention 
from visitors—by T. F. Grant, Augusta; Waterman’s 
Egg Beater, by A.C. Tuttle, Portland; portable sp: ing- 
box Bed Bottoms—an excellent article—by B. F. Bil- 
lings, Portland; two others, not so good, by Benjamin 
Griffin, Lawrence, Mass., and Ulmer’s Banner Spring 
Bed; specimens of Drain Tiles, and model of machine 
for their manufacture, by E. N. Rowe, Brewer; the 
Hydropult—a hand machine for the raising and throw- 
ing of water, and used fur washing windows, buildings, 
vessels, watering gardens, sprinkling streets, &c.—one 
of those handy articles that everybody ought to have 
upon his premises—by J. B. Shurtleff, Winslow. 

There was also a limited show of Stoves and Furnaces, 
all from Portland dealers, of which J. L. Howard & Co. 
made the best display. We noticed several of Magee’s 
patent ventilating Coal Stoves—useful and elegant arti- 
cles—contributed by them. 

Several descriptions of Sewing Machines were also in 
nimble operation. Oae that commended itself to us for 
cheapness and simplicity, was Gray & Grace’s Shuttle 
Stitch Machine. 

On the lower floor, was exhibited a Fog Bell, moved 
by clock-work machinery, which is kept running by the 
action of the tides—suggesting to the mind of the be- 
holder, drear and sad associations of shipwreck and diag 
aster, of which this inventien is a warning to the bewil- 
dered mariner. It is contributed by Ira Winn of Port- 
land. The inventor is Andrew Morse of Bloomfield, 
who for many years has been engaged in obtaining its 
adoption by the Light House Board at Washington, but, 
like many other inventors, has thus far met the usual 
fate of neglect and inattention. The fog bells in use 
are inefficient and expensive, requiring constant atten- 
tion, and the government ought to aifurd some encour- 
agement for their improvement. 

Several Ships’ Windlasses are also on exhibition, con- 
tributed by Charles E. Marwick of Portland. 

Howe’s Standard Scales, the excellence of which was 
tested by four or five thousand persons during the Fair— 
the average weight of whom was ascertained to be 160 
lbs., exceeding that of a similar test in Boston at the re- 
cent Mechanics’ Fair, by some 14 lbs. Exhibited by 
Cuase & Littlefield, Portland. 

Lapies’ NEEDLE-woRK AND HanpicrarFr. 

The display of needle-work and embroidery, in its 
various forms, was quite equal, we think, to that of any 
former oceasion. Our space will not permit the enumer- 
ation of everything which might have been worthy of 
mention, and we therefore must content ourselves and 
our readers with a notice of what here and there at- 
tracted our special attention. Risking the imputation 
of indulgence in a local partiality, we cannot hesitate 
to award the palm of superiority to Miss Jennie S. Eaton 
of Augusta, for muslio embroidery, consisting of ladies’ 
collars, handkerchiefe, &c. We only repeat what was 
said in our hearing by scores of the fair visitors at the 
Fair, that it was the most exquisite needle-work ever 
exhibited, equal in all respects to the imported work. 
It arrested the attention and extorted the admiration of 
all who saw it. Mrs E. M. Talbot of Freeport, had an 
elegant show of dressing-cases, needle-books, cigar- 
cases, pen-wipers, 4c. Mrs H. E. Parks, and Miss 
Louisa Bowen of Portland, Annie E. Estabrook of 
Brunswick, 9 years, Lizgie Libby, also of Brunswick, 
Miss L. M. Cartland of Portland, exhibited some finely 
executed embroidery in flannel and muslin; handsome 
crochet work by Miss Ada Carter, and Miss 5. E. Mar- 
ble, Portland; a worsted house shawl, by Mrs. J. B. 
Osgood of Portland, a lady 72 years of age; nice worst- 
ed work, by Mrs C. P. Nelson of Westbrook, Miss Davis, 
Miss Mary E. Locke, Mrs H. A. Shirley, Miss Martha 
Hooper, M. E Bradford and Jennie S. Perlie of Port- 
land, Miss’ Almira Emmons, Georgetown, and others; 
fine specimens of tatten, by Miss Annie Rassell, Port- 
land; elegant lace work, by Mrs G. Libby, Portland; 
ingeniously wrought hair work, by Mrs J. Bass of Farm- 


ington, » lady 60 years old, Miss Lusy 8. Stiles, 15 yrs, 


Miss Sarah L. Barstow, North Yarmouth, Mrs Oren 
Ring, Portland, Clara V. Smith, 8 years, do., and Geo. 
E. Kimball, Portland; a handsomely wrought skirt, by 
Miss E. L. Mero, Belgrade; a center-table cover, work- 
ed in worsted, very handsome, Miss Mary Freeman, 
Portland. Among the plain and more useful’articles, 








were an extraordinary pair of mittens, yarn hose, 4e., 
by Mrs S. E. Holmes, Winthrop; woven hearth-rugs, by 
Mrs. John Hamilton, Webster; specimens woolen yarn 
and yarn hose, by Mrs Joho Tucker, and Miss Ella 
Tucker, Norway; knit stockings, by Mrs J. W. Adams, 
Westbrook, and Mrs E. G. P. Satith, Portland; cotton 
yarn hose, by Mrs B, King, Winthrop. : 

We noticed in this department several well-preserved 
specimens of ancient wearing apparel, and domiestio 
manufactures, contributed as curiosities. Among other 
things were wedding stockings, shoes and fan, worn by 
the wife of Capt. Joseph McLellan, now 100 years old; 
styles of ladies’ slippers of 1816 and 1827; paper fan 
130 years old; a linen table cloth, spun and woven in 
1771 by Mrs Mary Movers; infant’s suit, worm 43 years 
ago; table cloth made 100 years ago, now owned by Mrs 
Louisa Bidridge, &c., 4c. 

Tae Fixe Arts. 

In one of the large rooms of the building was a fine 
collection of landscapes and portraits in oil, and crayon, 
contributed by John Neal, John B. Brown, John M. 
Wood, and other citizens of Portland; also busts of Long- 
fellow and Judge Ware, by Paul Akers; and of Gov. 
Morrill, President Woods, of Bowdoin College, and Rev. 
Mr. Bosworth of Portland, by Frank Simmons; an ex- 
cellent collection of photographs by Burnham, Brothers, 
Portland. Tho paintings are said to be the finest ever 
exhibited in Portland, and constitated one of the most 
attractive features of the Fair. 


Our space will not permit any further enumeration of 
the cbjects of interest and value which arrested our at- 
tention in the Fair, but we cannot elose our report with- 
out mentioning the rich display of merchandise, repre- 
senting the various departments of manufacturing and 
mechanical industry, foreign and domestic, carpetings, 
upholstery, furs, furniture, silk and other goods, silver 
ware, clothing, harnesses, hats, gloves, hosiery, confec 
tionery, perfumery, lamps, gas fixtures, burning oils and 
fluids, &c. &c., in almost exhaustless variety, contributed 
by the merchants, maoufacturers, and mechanics of 
Portland. The Trustees of the Society are indebted to 
their liberality and public spirit in this respect, for 
much of the attraction which secured the attendance of 
the throng of visitors daily and nightly filling the Ex- 
hibition halls. 


Pp sins 
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AUGUSTA: 
THURSDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 4, 1860. 


The following is a list of the date and location 
of the Shows of the several Agricultural Societies 
in Maine, so far as they have been announced: 


Kennebec, at Readfield, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 
Sagadahoc, at Topsham, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 
Waldo, at Belfast, Oct. 10, 11, 12. 

Hancock, at Ellsworth, Oct. 3, 4. 
Piscataquis Central, at Dover, Oct. 3, 4. 
Androscogyin, at Lewiston, Oct. 2, 3 and 4. 
Union, at Ea-t Sumner, Oct. 10, 11. 
Franklin, at Farmington, Oct. 3, 4, 5. 
Noith Aroostuok, at Presque Isle, Oct. 3, 4. 
East Washington, at Calais, Oct. 3, 4. 

West Oxford, at Fryeburg, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 
Turner Town Show, Oct. 16, 17. 

Penobsewt and Aroostook Union, at Patten, Oct. 10, 11. 
Kennebee Union, at Gardiner, Oct. 16, 17. 
North Kennebec, at Waterville, Oct. 2, 3, 4. 
North Somerset, at Hartlaud, Oct. 10, 11. 
West Somerset, at North Anson, Oct. 3, 4. 
Lincoln, at Kockland, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

North Franklin, at Pnillips, Oct. 5, 6. 





Notice. The following Agents are now in the 
field engaged in canvassing and making collec- 
tions for the Maine Farmer : 

D. Sricxnsy, in Penobscot and Aroostook 
Counties, 

Jas. Sturcts, of Vassalboro, in Oxford and the 
western portion of Cumberland Counties. 

Jos. Reep in Hancock County, 

Mr. S. N. Taser will call upon subscribers to 
the Farmer in the provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, during the month of October. 

Gain addition to our former list of local 
agents in Nuva Scotia, the following gentlemen 
have been recently appointed : 

Dr. G. T. Bixeay, Granville Ferry. 

G. V. Ranp, Wolfville. 

Joan H. Suaw, Berwick. 

Cuartes R. Nortravr, Canning, Cornwallis. 











MAINE STATE FAIR. 

The Maine State Agricultural Society closed its 
Sixth Annual Exhibition, in Portland, on Satur- 
day last. The space occupied by the very full 
report of the proceedings, which we give to our 
readers this week, leaves us little room and less 
occasion for editorial comment upon the general 
results of the exhibition. We think we may say, 
however, that it may be regarded as, on the 
whole, one of the most successful of our series of 
State Shows. In some respects it unquestionably 
fell short of some former occasions. The show 
of live stock, for instance, both in numbers and 
in quality, was not equal to that of last year ; 
and the location of the grounds for their exhibi- 
tion—although undoubtedly the best that could 
be secured in the city—was unfortunate, from 
their exposure to the cold, blustering autumn 
winds, which, sweeping over them unimpeded 
from all points of the compass, made their occu- 
pancy uncomfortable alike for spectators and ani- 
mals. But, as we have remarked, taken as a 
whole, the results of the exhibition have demon- 
strated the undiminished interest on the part of 
the people of Maine in the prosperity and prog- 
ress of the Society. The attendance during the 
five days of its continuance, both on the grounds 
end in the halls, was larger than upon any former 
occasion, the receipts affording gratifying and 
substantial evidence of the fact. 

In summing up the results, we doubt not, the 
Trustees will feel strengthened and encouraged in 
their efforts to advance the agricultural interests 
of the State by means of the8e annual exhibitions 
—and the people will realize, while extending wo 
them a generous support, both in contributions 
and in personal attendance, that what they have 
done will be fur the material and social good of 
all. We congratulate all concerned upon such a 
satisfactory state of things. e 





County Acricuttrurat Snows. Of the Agri- 
cultural Shows to come off this fall in Maine, the 
following will be held during the present week, 
viz: North Kennebec, at Waterville, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday; Hancock, at Ells- 
worth, Wednesday and Thursday ; Piscataquis 
Central, at Dover, Wednesday and Thureday ; 
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Tue Missionary Jusiver. The fiftieth anni 
vermry of the organization of. the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions iy 
to be celebrated in Buston this week. The meet- 
ings will commence on Tuesday and be continued 
four days, The principal services wil) be held in 
the Tremont Temple, but other services will be 
held in Bowdoin street, Mt. Vernon, Park street 
and E-ex street churches, during the week. 

The Board is the oldest missionary organization 

in the United States. The idea of its formation 
originated with Samuel J. Mills, Gordon Hall, 
and James Richards, students of Williams Col. 
lege, and the organization of the Board was ef. 
fected in June, 1810. The first mission estab- 
lished was in Bombay, and in February, 1812, 
Messrs. Judson, Newell, Nott, Hall and Luther 
Rice, were consecrated, in Sulem, as missionaries 
to the heathen, and svon afier commenced their 
self-sacrificing labors in India. From this feeble 
beginning the American Board has gone on, sus- 
tained and encouraged by the sympathy, the 
prayers and benefactions of American churches 
in this country, until it has now some 400 mis- 
sionaries in its employ, besides some 500 native 
assistants and helpers. The namber of Christian 
converts, through the labors of these missivona- 
ries, is more than 50,000. Powerful revivals of 
religion have from time to time visited the yari- 
ous missionary stations in India, at the Sandwich 
Islands, at Ceylon, among the Nestorians, the 
Armenians, and the Choctaw and other Indian 
tribes on our own continent. Schools have been 
planted by the missionaries wherever they have 
labored, and written languages have been given 
to tribes and people who were destitute of them, 
into which, some twenty in number, have been 
translated the sacred Scriptures, for their instruc- 
tion and guidance. 
These results have been accomplished through 
many sacrifices and trials, reverses and discour- 
agements on the part of the friends of missions 
at home and abroad, and this jubilee meeting 
will be held for the purpose of uniting in ascrip. 
tions of thankegiving and praise to God for the 
success which has already crowned the lubors of 
the Board, and to obtain new strength from on 
high to enable them to promote still further in 
heathen and benighted lands the conquests of the 
Gospel of Christ. 





An Insane Man Drownep. Oo Thureday last 
one of the patients of the Insane Hospital in this 
city was drowned under the following circum- 
stances: A party of the patients, accompanied by 
their attendants, were taking one of their usual 
walks on the east side of the river, and as they 
were passing the head of Myrtle street, Mr. Sulo. 
mon Towle of Winthrop, who had been for some 
time an inmate of the hospital, but who was con- 
sidered convalescent, suddenly separated from the 
party, and darted suddenly down thestreet in the di- 
rection of the river. He was closely pursued by 
his attendant who, just as he reached the river's 
brink and was in the act of springing into the 
water, seized him by the lappet of his coat—the 
cloth was not strong enough to hold him and the 
insane man plunged in, and commenced swimming 
down theriver. An alarm was immediately given 
and a boat put off for his rescue, but before it 
reached him he had become exhausted and sank. 
His body was recovered after about four hours 
search. We understand that on a recent inter- 
view with his family who visited him at the hos. 
pital, he had intimated that that was the last 
|time he should see them; but as he had never 
manifested any homicidal tendency, no apprehen- 
sions were excited in their minds and the superin- 
tendent was not informed of the remark. Per- 
haps if he had been, additional vigilance might 
have been directed to him, and the catastrophe 
prevented. 





Kennesec Dau Fish Way. We ought to have 
announced last week for the special information of 
our brother of the Waterville Mail, as well as 
for the benefit of the finny inhabitants of the 
river, that the Fish Way at the west end of the 
Kennebec Dam, in this city, has been completed 
and is now ready for use. It is in all respects a 
substantial structure, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it is designed. The way is built 
upon a solid ledge, and its entire length is 65 
feet— perpendicular height 15 feet-—width 12 feet. 
It consists of six slackwater pools about 3 feet 
deep, with a perpendicular fall from one to the 
other of 24 feeteach. Where the way is connected 
with the dam, substantial piers have been built 
on either side to protect it from the logs and ico 
daring freshets. The entire cost of the work has 
been about $1600, no reasonable expense having 
been spared by the Water Power Company in its 
construction. It was built under the excellent 
supervision of Moses Bliss, Esq., of Pittston—Mr. 
Noyes of this city, marter workman. If this 
don’t prove acceptable to the fish, they will have 
to **climb up some other way.’ 











Our Porrincer. Daring the past week, we 
have received from the garden of Mrs. Mebitable 
Chandler, of this city, a plate of currants. This 
was @ most unexpected and acceptable treat. She 
has had them all summer, and up to this late day 


in autumn, in hergarden. From Capt. Pope, of 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, we received a half-barrel 
of very choice Porter apples. From Br. Dilliog- 
ham, of Sidney, a whole load of cooking apples, 
which we are dividing among our neighburs who 
are as poor as ourselves. And from friend Sam’! 
Dudley, of this city, twelve fine pumpkins. Now, 
if any of our friends can lend us their cow a week, 
we shall live in clover while these good things 
lust us—and then return contented to our red- 
herring and saw-dust pudding again. 





Kennesec Socizry. The Trustees of the Ken- 
nebee Agricultural Society, who will bold their 
Auoual Show and Fair in Readfield next week 
have offered a premium for competition in Base 
Ball playing, which will come off on Wednesday 
afternoon, the second day of the Show. It is ex- 
pected that clubs from various parte of the State 
will enter the lists. The Augusta Club has al- 
ready signified its intention of carrying off the 
premium. This is @ novel feature at our agricul- 
tural festivals and will no doubt attract a large 


attendance of people. 





Town Ssows. The Annual Show and Fair of 


the Farmers’ Club of Litchfield will be held at 
the Town Hall, on Thursday, the 11th of Octo- 


ber, commencing at 9 o'clock, A. M. 





Androscoggin, at Lewiston, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday; Franklin, at Farmington, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Tharsday; North Aroostook 
at Presque Isle, Wednesday and Thursday ; Fast 
Washington at Calais, Wednesday and Thursday; 
West Somerset at Nurth Anson, Wednesday and 
Thursday ; Lincoln, at Rockland, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday; North Frank- 
lin, at Phillips, Wednesday and Thursday. 

We hope the weather will be favorable for these 
Shows, and that a large attendance of the people 
will reward the labors of the managers, strength- 
ening their hands for future service in behalf of 
the ayricultural interests of the section in which 
they labor. 





ta Jas. L. Child, Esq., of this city, has left 
at our office, two beautiful clusters of the Redec- 
ca Grape, fully ripe, taken from the vine on the 
28th ult. The vine is only in its second year of 
bearing, and yielded some twenty-five perfect clus- 
ters. The flavor of this grape is most delicious— 
having nothing of the musky taste, and ripens 
earlier than his Hartford Prolific, Concord, Diana 
and Sweetwater—none but the French Black 
Cluster ripening as early. 








The China Agricaltural Society will hold its 
Annual Show and Fair at the ‘'own House and 
adjoining grounds in that town on Tuesday, Oct. 
9th, at 9 o'clock. It will comprise an exbibition 
of neat stock, horses, sheep, swine, and poultry, 
together with agricultural and horticultural im- 
plements, carriages, boots and shoes, smith work, 
fine arts, and other objects of interest. Entries 
must be made in writing previous to 9 o'clock A. 
M., on the day of the Fair. 





Tux Awarp or Premiuus. We have received 
for publication this week a large portion of the 
premiums awarded by the Committees at the State 
Fair; but as the list is necessarily incomplete, d 
had not received revision at the hands of the Trus- 
tees, we deem it best to withhold its publication, 
until we can obtain it in an official form. The 
entire list of premiums awarded will therefore ap 
pear in the Farmer next week. a 

ro Deara. A man whose name we ¢! 
Sepa in the employ of Mr. Mosher of Gor- 
ham, was gored to death by a bull which he was 
driving on Saturday night, io Westbrook, near 
Brighton Hotel. 








THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 








~ Ohe Seluse. 


THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 


No mother’s eye beside thee wakes to-night, 
No taper burns beside thy lonely bed; 
Darling, thou liest hidden out of sight, 
And none are near thee but the silent dead. 





How cheerly glows the hearth; yet glows in vain; 
For we uncheered beside it sit alone, 

And listen to the wild and beating rain 
In angry gusts against our casement blown. 


And though we nothing speak, yet well I know 

That both our hearts are there, where thou dost keep 
Witbin thy narrow chamber far below, 

For the first time unwatcbed, thy lonely sleep. 


© ! no, not thou !—and we our faith deny, 

This thought allowing; thou removed from harms, 
In Abrabam’s bosom dost securely lie, 

O, not in Abrabam’s, in a Saviour’s arms— 


In that dear Lord’s who in thy worst distress, 
Thy bitterest anguish gave thee, dearest child, 
Still to abide in perfect gentleness, 
And like an angel to be meek and mild. 


Sweet corn of wheat ! committed to the ground 
To die, and live, and bear more precious ear, 


While in the heart of earth thy Saviour found 
His place of rest, for thee we will not fear. 


Sleep softly, till that blessed rain and dew, 


Down lighting upon earth such change shall bring, 
That all its fields of death shal! laugh anew— 


The Story Geller. 


“TITTLE MRS. HAYNES.” 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 








It was an eventful era in my young life, when 
my father announced his intention of renting the 
light, airy southern chamber of our old brown 
house to a young portrait painter, who was 
about becoming a resident in our village during 
a few weeks of the summer. Never before had 
an event so stirring and exciting in its tendency 
broken over the monotony of my existence. Never 
befure had my childish imagination been furnished 
with so wide a field of action, or my little heart 
throbbed and palpitated with such a strange mix- 
ture of wonder and delight. A portrait painter 
under our own roof, within the walls of my own 
home !—what a rare chance fur my inquisitive 
eyes to draw in a new fund of koowledge! What 
an object of envy I should be to my little mates, 
and how daintily would I mete out to them what 
I learned from day to day of the wondrous man 
of the wondrous employment ! 

I had heard of portrait-painters before, it is 
true, but only as [ bad heard and read of fairies 
in my little stury books, or listened to my father 
as he talked of kings and courtiers in the great 
world afar off. Upon our parlor walls from my 
earliest remembrance, had hung portraits of my 
grandfathers and grandmothers, but I had no 
idea how their faces came stamped upon the 
dark canvass, or when or by whom their shadows 
had been fixed within the heavy gilt frames. 
Like the trees that waved by the door, and the 
lilacs that blossomed every year by the old gute, 
they bad to me always been so. 

But now my eyes were to rest upon the face of 
one whose existence had been like a myth, a fa- 
ble! Whata dark visage he would boast, and 
what a monstrous giant-like form! How entirely 
unlike every person that I had ever seen or 
known, would be this portrait-painter. 

While these speculations were at their height 
in my busy brain, the hero, made his appearance, 
scattering them mercilessly to the four winds. 
There was nothing gauntlike in the lithe, grace- 
ful figure that sprang from the village coach, or 
dark in the pleasant, boyish face, shaded by soft 
masses of brown hair, and lit up by a merry pair 
of blue eyes, ranning over with mirth and mis- 
chief. His name, too, quite like the generality 
of names, bad nothing wonderful or striking by 
which to characterize it. He was simply Frank 
Haynes, nothing more or less, and when, with a 
pleasant, easy grace he sought to win my childish 
favor, I should have been quite at home, had not the 
stuoning knowledge of his art overpowered me. 
It was a strange freak for a child of ten summers, 
but somehow it crept into my baby-brain that I 
must not like him, although all the while, in 
spite of myself, a preference for his opinions, 
ways and looks, grew up strong within me. If he 
spoke to me when any one was observing him, I 
was silent and shrank away from him timidly, 
but when we were alone, I chatted and chirruped 
like a young robin. I think he must have no- 
ticed this, and from it taken into his head the 
boyish idea of teasing me. To him, he said, I 
was little Phebe Lester no longer, now that he 
knew how much | cared for him. For the future 
he should call me Mrs. Hayne:—little, Mrs. 
Haynes, and should be very angry if anybody in 
the house did not follow his example. I must 
not ever have any little beaux among the school- 
boys now that my name was changed; but I must 
be prim and proper like any married woman who 
was faithful to her husband. 

** Would I agree to this?’’ he asked. 

1 glanced up from the hem of my white muslin 
apron, which I had been twisting about my fin- 
gers, to meet my mother’s eye fixed laughingly 
upon my face. In a moment my lips were closed 
resolutely, while he, seeing at once the cause of 
my silence, reached out of the window and plucked 
a rose from @ running vino, that crept nearly to 
the mossy eaves. 

‘Little Mrs. Haynes must wear the rose,’’ he 
said. ‘It would never do for her to toss her head 
and throw his gifts carelessly by. All married 
women wore flowers which their husbands gave 
them. Would I wear the rose ?°’ 

I glanced about the room again. My mother 
was nowhere to be seen, and so I said that I 
would wear it if he wanted me to. 

**And would I consent to be called Little Mrs. 
Haynes ?’’ 

‘*Yes, | would consent.’’ 

“Then it was all right. Te would never look 
about for a wife, nor I should never look about 
for a husband. We were Mr. and Mrs. Haynes. 
Did that suit me?” 

‘Oh, yes, that suited me! I liked that!” 


‘Well, then, he should have to buy me a little| _ 


goid ring to wear upon my third finger, to let 
folks know that some one owned me.”’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t want a ring !”’ x 

“Tut, tut, tat! That would never do. People 
who were engaged to be married always gave such 
pledges. He should speak to father about it, so 
that it would be all right. If he was willing, 
would I wear the ring ?”’ 

**No, I didn’t like rings !”” 

**Woaldn’t [like a ring that he would buy!?’’ 

‘*No—I wouldn’t like a ring at any rate.”’ 

During his stay, which was protracted to 
months instead of weeks, he strove in every way 
to change my determination about the engage- 
ment ring as he termed it. I was inexorable. A 
ring I would not wear. Not even when he made 
ready for his departure, and told me that in a few 
weeks he should be a thousand miles away from 
me, nor when he piled up before me pictures that 
he had drawn at his leisure, during the long sum- 
mer hours that hung heavily upon his hands, 
would I revoke my decision. I would take the 
finely executed drawings, the prettily framed 
portrait of himself, but I would have no rings. 

At last he went away from us. I shall never 
forget the morning, or how cold, dull, and cheer- 
sess it seemed to me. How dreary and desolate 
every thing looked because he was going away. 
Tt was no every-day grief that bore down upon 
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my young heart, no childish promise that aseured 
him, as be kissed my quivering lips, that I would 
never forget him, and that I would always be his 
little Mrs. Haynes. 

‘‘Would I write to him and sign that name 

‘*Yes, I would.” 

«T was a good girl, then, and he would never 
forget me. Good by!” 

Good by!’? My voice trembled and fluttered 
upon the words. In my short life they were the 
hardest I had found to speak. 

During the next two years no lady-love could 
have been more faithful to her absent knight than 
I was to Frank Haynes. The brightest moments 
of my life circled about the reception of his let- 
ters, the greatest joy of life was in answering 
them. Among my schoolmates I had no childish 
love, no juveniles to wait upon me to sleigh rides 
and parties, that the children in the neighbor- 
hood delighted in. If I could not go and come 
home alone I would remain at home, whatever 
might be the inducements offered to tempt me from 
my unswerving course. I was little Mrs. Haynes, 
and little Mrs. Haynes I was bent upon remain- 
ing. 

Bot while I was in the very midst of my heroic 
devotion, a terrific ramor reached my ears, a ru- 
mor that Frank Haynes, my self-appointed lord 
and master, was engaged to a young and beauti- 
ful lady in the city. It was a dreadful blow to 
my precious hopes and plans, though for a long 
while I battled against crediting the report. 
Hadn’t Frank told me that he would never look 
about for a wife? that J was the only little lady 
that should bear his name? Didn’t he write me 
regularly every fortnight, commencing his letters 
‘*Dear ‘ittle Mrs. Haynes,”’ and telling me to be 
faithful to him? And—and—would he do this 
if he was engaged? No, nota bit of it! Some 
one had maliciously lied about him, bad manu- 
factured the story from their own wicked imagin- 
ation. I would not believe it, though the wide 
world stood up before me and testified to its 
truth. 

As if to reward me for my faith, and set my 
prejudiced little mind to rights, the next coach 
set Frank down at our door. He thought he 
must come and see his little wife once more, he 
said, as I went timidly forward to meet him, 
though he thought it very bad taste in me to 
grow at such arapid rate. He was afraid I'd 
grow out of my engagement; he should have to 
put a loaf of hot bread upon my head to keep me 
within bounds. We had been engaged two years; 
1 was twelve years old, and a head taller than 
I was at ten. He was going to Europe to stay 
three or four years; what would I be when he 
returned? He did not dare to think. He be- 
lieved I would be as tall as he was by that time. 
Wouldn't I? 

‘I hope so,”’ I answered tartly, thinking the 
while of the story of his engagement. 

‘‘Whew! You are taking on the airs of a fine 
young lady, already, my little Phebe, he answer- 
ed, laughing heartily. ‘*You wouldn't give me 
one of your brown curls to-day, if my heart should 
break for it; would you ?”’ 

‘*No, I have none to spare.”’ 

**Not one ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

** *Cause—”’ 

** Cause what ?”’ 

‘* Because she has heard strange reports of you 

Frank,’’ broke in my mother, mischievously. 
‘She hasn’t any idea of letting you rob her of 
her curls while she doubts your sincere allegiance 
to her. She is a lady of spirit, you see.*’ 

*On my faith, she is!’’ he exclaimed gaily, 
fixing his blue eyes upon my face. ‘And I trow 
I'm in love with her for it. Never mind reports, 
my little lady.”’ 

I answered only by a curl of my lips, while he 
reached out his hand to draw me to a seat upon 
his knee. 

‘No. I wouldn't sit there!” I cried, push- 
ing away his hand, while the tears, which had 
been crowding their way into my eyes, gave a 
sudden dash down my burning cheeks. I'll never 
sit there again, never !’” 

‘*My dear little Phebe !”’ 

There was a real pathos in his rich, manly 
voice, a quick, penetrating, surprised look in his 
clear blue eyes as he uttered these words, followed 
by a rapid, wondering expression of tenderness, 
as he repeated them. 

‘*My dear littlePhebe! May God bless you !°’ 

I stole quietly away from him out of the house, 
with that fervent benediction lying fresh and 
deep upon my childish heart, and threw myself 
down in the shade of the old orchard trees, and 
sobbed out the heaviness that pressed upon my 
spirits. For hours I lay there in the mellow 
September sunshine, brooding over the little ro- 
mance that had so silently and strangely grown 
into the woof of my almost baby life. I wept be- 
fore my time for the delicious griefs that forever 
cling to a sweet, conscious womanhood. 

When I returned to the house, Frank had taken 
his leave, but in my work-basket he left a small 
pearl box, which contained a plain gold ring! 
Did I wear it? Are you a woman, reader, and 
ask it? 
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‘*Phebe, Phebe! mother says come down stairs! 
There is a gentleman in the parlor who wishes to 
see you.” 

The words broke harshly into my pleasant 
dreams, which I had been weaving all the long 
golden July afternoon, in the unbroken stillness 
of my little chamber. At my feet, upon the car- 
pet, with its leaves rumpled and crushed, lay my 
neglected Virgil in close proximity to a huge 
Latin dictionary, while upon my lap, in a wrin- 
kled condition, my sewing was lying, with the 
needle hanging by a long line of thread, nearly to 
the floor, as if escaping luckily from a found of 
monotonous hemming, which, as yet, boasted but 
two or three stitches at its commencement. 

‘*Who can it be that wishes to see me?”’ I ex- 
claimed, rising hastily and calling after my little 
six-year-old brother. ‘*Who is it, Charlie?” 

‘Don’t know; it’s somebody. Mother says 
come down.”’ 

‘*Who can it be?’”?, An hour since I bad seen 
a gentleman with a heavy bearded face come up 
the walk, but I was too buisy with my dreans to 
notice him very particularly. Still, as 1 recalled 
his face and figure, and his quick springing step, 
there seemed something strangely familiar in 
them. Who could it be? My heart beat rapid- 
ly. Surely I had seen that face and form before, 
and @ name that was singularly dear to me trem- 
bled on my lips—*Frank Haynes !”’ 

But I could not go down to meet him, though 
1 was summoned a thousand times. I did not 
wish to see him; why.shouldI? There was no 
occasion for it. I was not the foolish little girl 
of twelve summers he had left five years ago in 
short,frocks and curls, but a full-grown woman, 
instead. No, I was not the same. I would not 
go down. Besides, a sudden headache was near- 
ly blinding me. Mother could not ask it of me 
when I was hardly able to sit up. But what 
would he think? Wouid he still remember, ten- 
derly, the little Mrs. Haynes of five years ago? 

Little! LIrepeated the word as I stood before 
the long mirror which gave back to me an accu- 
rate picture of myself. .A slender, passable form; 
@ dark, clear complexion; large gray eyes; a 
mouth whose redness seemed to have robbed my 
cheeks of their color; white teeth ; a forehead 
broad, but not high ; large, heavy braids of chest- 


nut-brown hair, waa the likeness framed before 


my eyes, I turned away with asigh, and glanced 
down to my hand. Upon the third finger of the 
left was a plain gold circlet. The hot blood 
rushed up into my cheeks as I looked at it. I 
would wear it no longer. He should never know 
that I had worn it at all. Just then my brother 
came again to the door of my room, crying out a 
new message. 

‘“‘Mother says little Mrs. Haynes is wanted 
down stairs.” 

“IT havea terrible headache, Charlie. Please 

tell mother so ;"’ and I sank down upon a chair 
close by the window, and leaned my head upon a 
chair handle. 
« “Dear, dear! if they would but forget me, ”’ 
I murmured to myself, as the hum of their con- 
vereation came clearly to my ears. An hour 
passed away and I heard a sound of voices in the 
hall, then steps in the walk below. I Bid not 
glance eagerly from the window, or peer careful- 
ly from the half-closed shutters, but clasped my 
hands tightly over my eyes till the sound of foot- 
steps died away in the distance, then I crept 
stealthily down stairs and stepped softly into the 
silent parlor, where so lately he had been. I was 
half across the room before I noticed that I was 
not alone, and then, before I could make a hasty 
retreat, a glad, merry voice, rich with its golden 
music, excluimed: ‘*My own dear little Mrs. 
Haynes, as! live! How happy I am to see you !”’ 
and a hand clasped mine tightly, while a pair of 
bearded lips were bent down to mine. I drew my 
head back haughtily. I was a little child no 
longer. I would not accept, even from him, the 
caresses that he had bestowed upon me five years 
before. 

**Ah, Mr. Haynes,’’ I said, bowing in a digni- 
fied way, ‘‘I am pleased to see you.’’ 

My manner chilled at once his warm, genial 
nature. Stepping back from me and releasing 
my hand, he said, with a curl of his finely cut 
lips, **Your pardon, Miss Lester; I had quite 
forgotten that you had grown to be a fine lady.”’ 

I bowed him back a reply, flashing a quick, 
impetuous glance upon him as I did so. But 
there was no pleasantry attempted on his part, 
and when my mother entered the room a few mo- 
ments after, and referred, laughingly, to our old 
engagement, he answered her in a few evasive 
words, as though the subject was not an agreea- 
ble one to him. 

Affairs had taken an unlucky turn, but it was 
too Jate to remedy them, and day after day passed 
away, leaving Mr. Haynes as cold and distant as 
he had been from the moment I first repulsed 
him. I would have given worlds to have recalled 
my unlucky words, yet, since they were spoken, 
I would not unbend a moment from my calm, 
cool dignity, though I was as miserable and 
wretched as I could well be, and knew that Mr. 
Haynes shared my wretchedness. 

All the time that I could spend in my chamber, 
without being absolutely rude, was passed there, 
till my strange, unusual appearance was noticed 
by my futher and mother, and my mood com- 
mented freely upon before our guest. 

‘You appear so strangely, Phebe,’’ said my 
mother one morning, ‘‘I really do not know how 
to understand you. I'm afraid that Mr. Haynes 
will think you are not pleased tosee him. Every 
chance that occurs you resolutely avoid him, as 
though he was the veriest monster, instead of a 
dearfriend. What is the matter?’’ 

‘Nothing. The strangeness of my appearance 
is but a reflection. I cannot help it. Mr. Haynes 
hates and despises me now,”’ I said, burying my 
tearful eyes in my hands. 

‘Phebe !”’ 

My mother’s voice was stern and reproachful, 
but I did not heed it. 

**He does hate me, mother! hates me with—”’ 

“Your pardon, little Phebe—Miss Lester— 
but he does not !”’ broke in the clear, rich voice 
of Mr. Haynes. ‘Of all persons in the world—’’ 
He paused, and in a moment more I heard my 
mother step lightly from the room. 

‘Tam not cold, haughty, and prond,’’ I said 
excitedly, looking up into his face, ‘‘and I do 
like you just as well—as well—”’ 

‘‘What, little Phebe,”” he asked eagerly, a 
quick expression of joy lighting up his blue eyes. 

**As well as ever [ did !’’ I faltered. 

**And how well is that? So well that during 
all these weary years you have not cherished a 
dream of the future that did not encircle me? 
So well that every strong, passionate hope of 
your womanly nature has reached out constantly 
tome? As well as I have liked, ay, /oved you— 
till every pulse in your heart beats for me? As 
well as this, Phebe ?”’ 

1 covered my face that he might not read the 
whole expression of my love in my tell-tale eyes, 
and be shocked that it had grown to be so near a 
wild, passionate idolatry. 

** Will you become Mrs. Haynes in truth, in 
earnest, Phebe?’’ he asked, drawing me to my old 
seat upon his knee. 

‘* Yes.”’ 

‘* And will at last wear the ring ?"’ 

I held up my finger before his eyes. 

‘*My own darling little wife ; at last my little 
Mrs. Haynes, in good faith ;’’ he exclaimed, cov- 
ering my lips with kisses. 

That night there were sly looks and glances 
cast towards me at every turn, and at the supper 
table my father quite forgot himself and called me 
‘little Mrs. Haynes” again. 

Reader, I have been a happy wife for some three 
blessed, sunshiny years, and, as you may have al- 
ready conjectured, *‘ my name is Haynes !"’— 
National Magazine. 


VALUABLE PHILTRE. 


The recent reconciliation of a French couple 
affords a new version of an old story. Madame 
was fiery, an d monsieur was not long suffering, 
and 80, *‘it fell upon a day”’ that the tongue of 
madame so excited monsieur’s fist that it fell, not 
lovingly upon the cheek of his spouse. The lady 
was greatly mortified—a blow, and so soon after 
marriage! It was too bad, but it might become 
worse ; and so she went to consult a ‘‘cunning 
man,’’ of whom there are a plenty in Paris, in 
spite of the police, and who, notwithstanding 
that France takes the lead in civilization, have so 
many clients that the latter, not to miss their 
turn, are obliged to accept numbers as they would 
for an omnibuson a holiday. The ‘‘cunning 
man” in this instance justified his title; he gave 
madame a philtre, and from that time, six years 
ago, to the present, the spouses have lived on the 
best of terms. One day lately the husband was 
having a chat with his wife on their early mar- 
riage days. ‘*You don’t know, my love, how 
much you have changed since then,’’ said Mon- 
sieur X——-; ‘‘you were always nag, nag, nag- 
ging.’’ Not at all,’’ replied madame ; ‘‘on the 
contrary it is you who are changed. You were 
so brutal, so——. Don’t you recollect you one 
day gave me a blow? As I could not endure this 
I went to a fortune teller who gave me the means 
of rendering you quiet asa lamb!” ‘Stuff and 
nonsense !—what means?’’ ‘A philtre; and 
here it is,” answered the lady, showing him a 
phial. “Everytime I was likely to have a dis- 
cussion with you [ left the room, poured a few 
drops into my mouth, and kept them there for a 
quarter of an hour. When one phial was used I 
bought another.”’ The philtre might be applied 
with advantage on both sides of the water.— 
Home Journal. 


Tue universal love—the love that every one 








ECONOMY 


ILLUSTRATED IN A PAIR OF SHOES. 


‘Ob, dear me, Mrs. Lovewell, I am heartily 
tired of visiting that Mrs. Savery. What do you 
suppose I found her doing yesterday afternoon, 
when you know it was so pleasant that everybody 
was inthe street! Oh, you need not guess, I 
am sure you would never think of the right 
thing.’’ 

‘*Indeed, I don’t know that I could, but 1 have 
no doabt that it was something useful. Practic- 
ing some of her arts of economy, I suppose.” 

‘Economy, indeed ! Why its down right 
meanness. [ should be mortified to death if 1 
was caught in such a piece of business.”’ 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Doolittle, you alarm me. Pray, 
what was she about ?”’ 

‘‘About, indeed! Why, she was making a 
pair of shoes.”’ 

“Slippers, you mean, I suppose; I often do 
that for my husband.” 

‘Oh, yes, worsted work; that is a very different 
thing. No, it was a pair of shoes for herself. 
She had taken a pair of old shoe-soles, from 
which the tops had been worn out, and had cut 
new uppers from an old pair of her husband’s 
black lusting pantaloons. Did you ever hear the 
like? I was really disgusted to hear her talk 
about it.’’ 

‘*Why, what did she say!’’ 

‘Why, said she, ‘There now Mr. Doolittle, I 
sat down after dinner, and commenced the job, 
wae Susan to help me rip off the old soles and 
bind one of the new shoes, and now you see I 
have got justas gooda pair of shoes, and for 
aught I see, just as good looking, as the old pair 
that I paid a dollar and a half for. And that is 
what I call economy. Now I will go and show 
Susan how to make a new corn-cake for tea. 
Don’t you want to learn?’ ”’ 

‘*T told her no indeed; when I got so poor—and 
I put a meaning emphasis upon the word—when 
I got so poor that I could not keep a cook that 
knew how to do her own work, I would come 
and learn the trade.’’ 

‘*Was she offended? Indzed, Mrs. Doolittle, 
you were rather rude. You might have learned 
how to make a very nice cake.”’ 

‘‘Well, I must acknowledge that I did; no, she 
was not the least offended, but insisted that I 
should go down with her to the kitchen and see 
how it was done. I had a good mind to refuse. 
for I expected that I should get a grease spot on 
my new silk, just as like asnot. [am sure I 
should in my kitchen; but would you believe it, 
hers isas clean asa new pin. Why, the very 
floor looks white and clean as a table. I do 
think she must keep that Susan of hers ecrubbing 
all the time. For my part, I don’t see how she 
ever gets through all the work and do the wash- 
ing too. I wish I could get such help,” 

‘*Mrs. Savery says it is by economy. Economy 
of time, as well as everything else. But about 
the nice corn-cake ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Well, I never; why it was just 
nothing to make. I could have made it just 
as well as she did.’’ 

“If you had known how !"’ 

“Why, yes, to be sure; but it’s nothing to 
learn and then to hear her count the cost. Why, 
she would feed a whole family for a sixpense. In 
the first place, she took a cup of Indian corn 
meal, not over three cents’ worth, she said, and 
white at that—I always use yellow meal, it has 
more taste than the white—and put it in a clean 
wooden bowl, and what do you think she mixed 
with it, to make her cake? Water, nothing but 
water. Yes,a little pinch of salt; but that she 
said she could not count the cost of, it was so 
small; and then she mixed, and stirred, and beat 
the meal and water together, as though she was 
beating eggs, until she got it into a smooth bat- 
ter, that would just pour into a shallow tin pan, 
about an inch deep. The cake, when done, was 
about as thick as my thumb. She first put the 
pen into a very hot oven, and let it cook until the 
batter got stiff,and then she opened the stove 
doors and set the cake up edgways, right before 
the glowing coals, until it got a nice delicate 
brown crust, and then drew it back and let it 
bake a long time—half an hour or more, I should 
think.”’ 

** And was it good ?’’ 

‘*Good ! why, I declare 1 never tasted anything 
so delicious in all my life. I wouldn't have be- 
lieved it, that just meal and water could be made 
so good. Butthatis notall. Just as she had 
got her cake turned up before the fire, in came 
her two children—such pictures of health—did 
you ever see the like ?”’ 

“She says that is ‘economy of health.’ It is 
cheaper to keep them healthy than sick, as well 
as more comfortable. You found them very neat, 
too.’’ 

‘Neat! I never saw the like. Butit’s no won- 
der; look at the pains she takes with them. 
Why, it must keep Susan busy all the time.”’ 

‘Then who does the work !”’ 

“Well, I don’t know. I can’t understand it. 
I wish I could get along so. But then my chil- 
dren are always sick. Hers are always well, and 
that makes the diff-rence.”’ 

‘‘No the difference is in always keeping them 
well. But you were going to tell us more about 
the cake.”’ 

“Qh, yes. When the children came in Lillie 
said,’’ 

“Ok, mother, will you let me bake a sweet cake 
for brother Frank and me ?”’ 

“Yes if you will ran up to your room and put 
away your things, and get on your aprons.’’ 

‘Directly down they came, and as I live both 
of them with check aprons on. I should not 
like to see my children dressed in check aprons. 
lt looks so common, and sort of countryfied. 
Then Lillie took the bowl of batter, and gota 
part of a teacupfal of molasses, and a spoonful 
of ginger, and stirred it in, and then she got a 
cup of sour milk, and whatdo you think that 
was for ?’’ 

‘+I suppose to put in the cake ?’’ 

‘*Yes, but she first mixed with it a little super- 
carbonate of soda, until she set it all foaming, 
and then stirred it into the batter, with a little 
more meal to thicken it again, and poured it 
into an iron pan about twice as deep as the other, 
and clapped it right into the hot oven, where it 
baked until we had almost done tea, and then 
Susan brought it in smoking hot, and Mrs. 
Savery cut it up into squares, opening each piece 
and laying on a little lump of sweet butter, and 
so serving it round to each one; and would you 
believe it, in a respectable family, that that was 
the only. cake on the table. I declare, I had no 
great opinion of corn meal sweet-cake, it seemed 
to look so mean; and then I hadalready eat hear- 
ty of the plain cake, and did not think I would 
touch this one, but Lillie, in her insinuatig little 
coaxing way—I don't know who could resist her, 
said I must taste her cake, and with that she ask- 
ed me to take my knife and lay it open, and then 

she took a spoonful of juice out of the quince 
preserves, and spread over it, and I began tasting 
and tasting, and would you believe it, the first I 
thought about what I was doing, I had cleared 
my plate, and Lillie was helping me to another 
piece; she was so delighted to see me eat it with 
such a relish, when I only intended to give it 
a taste, just out of compliment.” 

‘Then it was good ?”’ 

“Good! Ineyer tasted anything more delic- 





for his own joke. — , , 


half so much satisfaction, the bakers are getting 
to cheat so dreadfully. I could have forgiven 
her about her meanness—don't you think it was 
meanness?—in making shoes, or putting check 
aprons on her children, if she had not preached 
me one of her sermons upon economy, and act- 
ually proved to me that the eupper, delicious as 
it was, had literally cost nothing—that is next 
to nothing. There was the meal, three cents— 
the molasses, and salt, and soda, three cents— 
the tea, two cents—the butter—butter is high 
now, but there was not over four cents—and let 
me see, was that all?” 

‘‘You mentioned some quince preserves.’’ 

“Oh yes, but she said they actually cost less 
than nothing. About eleven years ago—it war 
to commemorate the first birth-day of Frank— 
she planted a quince-bush, and then she told me 
how she made it grow and bear fruit. She said 
she always kept the ground loose, and covered it 
in the summer with straw, which she wets with 
soapsuds and dishwater,, and last year her quince 
tree bore more than she wanted; and so a friend of 
hers came and brought her own sugar, and did all 
the work, and put up the quinces at the halves, 
while Mrs. Savery was away on a visit in the coun- 
try. Soshe proved, you see, that they did cost 
nothing. I wish I could live so.” 

**I don’t see why you could not, you have got a 
nice place for a garden.”’ 

**Yes, full of bushes and flowers, but I have 
got no quince-tree.”’ 

*But you must do as Mrs. Savery did, plant 
one.’”’ 

**Yes, and I might not live till it bore fruit. 
And besides, [ could never do as she done. We 
hire all our work, and I often tell Mr. Doolittle 
it costs more to raise a few roses and flowers than 
it would to buy them. But then our girls must 
have a garden.”’ 

‘**Don’t you know how Mrs. Savery works her?’ 
“Oh, yes; her husband is a mechanic, and 
knows how to work, and don’t mind it, and he 
spades up the ground before breakfast, and then 
Mrs. Savery and the children, and Susan, all 
work at it, and that isthe way they make their 
things cost nothing. We live different, you 
know ?”’ 

‘Perhaps they make ita pleasure, instead of 
toil. 1 recollect going in there one day last sum- 
mer—the door was open, and it was just at sun- 
down, sc I walked in and through the house— 
the tea table was standing, just as they left it, 
and all hands were out in the garden as busy as 
bees."’ I recollect Lillie was saving safron, 
which Mrs. Savery said would sell for enough to 
pay for all the medicine they used in a year.”’ 

Frank was cutting his third crop of grass from 
the borders, which he sold to old Capt. Peabody, 
for I don’t know how many quarts of milk. The 
old laiy, you know, makes a living from her two 
cows. I declare there is nota spot in that gar- 
den that badn’t something useful growing in it. 
But that was not all; I do believe that garden is 
the great secret of health of those children. 

**As soon as Lillie saw me, she ran up and 
shook hands, and suid, ‘she was so glad that I had 
come, for father was just wishing that some of 
our friends would come in, and then he would 
cut the big melon.’’ 

**Melons! why, do you raise melons on that 
little patch of ground ?”’ 

‘*Why, no, I cannot say we do exactly, for the 
seed was planted in a barrel of earth set on the 
flagging, and the vines were trained up on the top 
of a little flat roof building in the yard, and there 
they grew six or eight feet from the ground, some 
sweet, delicious water-melons. That was what 
Mr. Savery said was the economy of space. It 
was ‘economy of space,’ indeed ; for underneath 
the barrel of earth was one full of ashes, saved 
from their chamber stove, where they burn wood, 
and that barrel used to run off a little lye to soft- 
en the hard water of their well.’’ 

“Ob, I always buy potash.’’ 

‘*And she always saves it. A gallon of lye will 
soften a large kettle full of hard water, and as 
you see, said Mr. Savery, takes up no room, and 
the leached ashes make excellent manure. That 
is what makes Frank's grass grow so rank, and 
our fruit trees look so thrifty.”’ 

“Well, did you eat the melon ?”’ 

“Oh yes; as soon as Lillie mentioned it, her 
father got up and brought it down, and Susan 
drew a pail of cold water and put it in; and 
Frank said he would run over and ask Aunt Mary 
and the girls to come and join the water-melon 
party ; and upon my word, I do think it was the 
sweetest melon, and the sweetest family circle I 
ever got in all my life.” 

**And was it big enough for all of you ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I have often paid three or four 
shillings for one nothing like as good. And while 
we were eating—or rather while we were talk- 
ing—after satisfying all our appetites, Susan and 
all, Mr. Savery told Lillie to get her little ac- 
count book, and show me, not only how she was 
learning to keep accounts, but how much they 
were indebted to the garden. Really, I never 
could have believed it. But the best of all said 
he, it teaches my children habits of industry and 
economy.”’ 

“Oh, yes, that word economy always comes in.’’ 

‘Well, [am sure it isa very good word, and 
at this time particularly necessary for all to learn, 
and practice too. It would save much suffering 
among the poor.”’ 

«Yes, it may be necessary for mechanics, and 
such sort of folks, to be always saving, but thank 
fortune, my family are able to live withouc work- 
ing like common laborers in the garden, every 
day. Besides, my children are not able to do it ; 
they are very delicate.”’ 

‘*Perhaps, Mrs. Doolittle, it is the garden, and 
check aprons, and thick shoes, and corn bread, 
and all that, that makes Mrs. Savery’s children 
so healthy. And certainly, when they are dressed 
for church, there are none that look prettier, or 
attract more attention by their pretty behavior ; 
if they do work in the garden, and get raddy 
faces and dirty fingers.”’ 

‘Well, well, if you ain’t getting to be a con- 
vert to the Savery economy. I shall expect to see 
you soon, making your own shoes.”’ 

“I can’t know as to that, but I will tell you 
what you may see me doing—and I intend to be- 
gin to-morrow—that is taking lessons in the art 
of housekeeping. You know my daughter, Salin- 
da, is to be married, and I think we had better 
give Mrs. Savery, five bundred dollars of her por- 
tion, for some lessons in the economy of house- 
keeping, the practice of which in time, will pay 
it back, twice over.’’ 

**And so you are going to get her to give your 
daughter the finish of her education, after all you 
have done for her. Well, well, lam beat now ?”’ 
‘s] shall certainly make her the offer. I have 
been thinking about it for some time; and now 
what you have told me has fully convinced me 
that a quarter’s tuition from Mrs. Savery will be 
worth more than any quarter she ever had at 
boarding-school, or from her music master or 
French teacher; for to be candid with you, Sa- 
linda is going to marry a mechanic.”’ 

‘“*A mechanic! Oh, my, the richest merchant's 


daughter in town going to marry a mechanic ! 


Well, now I must go and tell the news. What 
will my girls think, good-bye.” 
“Good-bye. Yes, yes, Mrs. Doolittle, tell your 


girls and all the rest of your acquaintances, that 


Salinda Lovewell is going to take lessons of econ- 
omy of Mrs. Savery, and then marry a poor me- 


ious. I have often hada cake upon my table chanic. Well, we shall see whether that won’t 
that Lpaid a dollar for, that did not give me be good economy.” 





Uz. 0., -R, _& B.A. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Fer all Throat and Lung Complaints, frem 
Common Coughs to Actual Consumption. 
HUNNEW ELL’S 
JUBTLY CELEBRATED 
TOLU ANODYNE, 

The Natural and Sure Remedy for all 
NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


From Neuralgia through all cases where Opium was ever used 
to that of Delirium Tremens, and the common chief cause of 


LOSS OF SLEEP. 


he patient in a perfect:y natural state. 
gh Remedy, (freed from all the common ob- 


court from proprietors or fri the most severe investiga- 
of both Remedies, and reading of our pamphiets to be 
found with al) dealers, and more particularly to purch «se only 
of those who can be depended upon, we wait in confidence the 
decision of Patients and Physicians. 
“Prices within the reach of all.” 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
J. W. HUNNEWELL & CO, 
1 & 8 Commercial Wharf, Boston 
GEO. HUNNEWELL, 
145 Water Street, New York. 
Unde: the special supervision of 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, 


Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Beston, Mass., 
Whose signature covers the cork of the genuine only, and to 
whom address all communications. 

Sold by C. F. POTT«R and EBEN FULLER, Agents for Au 
gusta, and byall wholesale and retail dealers a ws 
State. 





GRANT’S 


PATENT EXCELSIOR MACHINES 


OR Manufacturing Wood into Slivers for stuffing Matrasses 
&c., &c., Patextep May 29, 1860. 

Several of these machines have been put in operation within 
the last three months, and no machine, for the manufacture of 
Fillings, has ever given so good satisfaction, taking into consid- 
eration its cheapness, durability, simplicity of construction, and 
the very small space it uires—not more than that of a com- 
mon chair on the floor. It is admitted by all who have ever 
witnessed its operations, to be unequalled by any other. Itis 
also acknowledged, by every one, to make the best and finest 
slivers ever made. I have machines in operation that have run 
from four to six weeks without touching the slitting apparatus, 
and cutting slivers forty thre: ds to the inch without clogging. 

I am now ready to sell 

STATE, COUNTY, AND TOWN RIGHTS 
in any part of the United States. These machines are manufac- 
tured only by the Patentee, and all communications addressed 
to 7. T. GRANT at Augusta, Me., will meet with pr.mpt atten- 
tioa. 

Augusta, July 16, 1860. 


American and European Patents. 


HE undersigned, formerly an Examiner of Patents, and 
member of the Board of Appeals under the late Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Hon. Joseph Hout, haviog resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession, attends to the trial of suite in avy of the 
United States Couris, and also to procuring American and Ku- 
ropean Patents. 
Inventors can vso have their inventions examined prior to 
making an application for a patent, by sending a pencil sketch, 


&c., for a fee of five dollars. 
THOMAS H. DODGE, 


Sitt 
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MRS. WINSLOW, 
An a Hemel Ay presents to the 
ING § 
FOR CHILDREN emer We 
whieh greatly facilitates the process of teething, 


by softening the 
reducing ali jnflammation--will 
_— 5 allay ali pain aod spasmod 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BowELs. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
Relief and Health to year Lufants, 

We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, and 
ean say, in confidence and truth, of it, what we have never been 
able to gay of any other medicine—never has it failed, in a sinule 
instance, to effect a cure, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. On the 
contrary, al’ are delighted with its operations, and speak jp 
terms of commendation of its magical effects and r.edical virtues 
We speak in this matter “what we do know,” afer ten year's 
experience, and pledge our repatation for the fulfillment of what 
we here declare. In almost every instance where the infant ig 
suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in ff 
teen or twenty minutes after the syrup is administered, 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the 
most experienced and skiliful Nurses in New England, and has 
been used with never failing success in 

THOUSANDS OF CASES, 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. It will almost instaotly relieve 

Griping In the Bewels and Wind Colic, 
and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end 
in death. We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world 
in all cases of Dysentery and Diarrhea in Chi/dren, whether 
it arises from teething or from any other cause. We would say 
toevery mother who has a child suffering from any of the fore 
going compiairts—Do not let your prejudices, nor the prejudices 
of others, stand between you and your suffering child, and the 
relief that will be sure—yes, abso/ute/y sure—to follow the use 
of this medicine, if timely used. Full directions for using will 

each bottle. None genuine anless the fac-simile of 

PERKINS, New York, is op the outside wrapper. 
ay Sold by Druggists throughout the world 
Principal office, 13 Cedar Street, N. Y. 

PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. ly20 


ALBANY TILE WORKS, 


Corner of Clinto Avenue and Knox Streets, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 


accompan, 
CURTIS 





“ 
oF 


Orders solicited. Terms cash. 


ar TILE MACHINES MADE TO ORDER. 
Address C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 


CHISAM & COBB, 
Successors to R. T. BOSWORTH, 


OULD respectfally invite the attention of their friends and 
the public to r extensive assortment of 
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Counsellor at Law and Advocate in Patent Cases, 4644 Seventh 
street, Wasuinctos, D, C. 
Refers to Exenx Fuiier, Esq, Augusta. 3m34 


Doors, Sash, Blinds and Window 
Frames, 
FURBISH & DRUMMOND 
} AVE commenced again in their new shop, Moor’s Building 
Waterville, with a new set of the latest and most improved 
hinery for the facture of the above named articles. All 
kinds of 

DOORS, SASH, BLINDS AND WINDOW FRAMES, &c., 
made of lumber well seasoned and kiln-dried, constantly on 
hand and sold at very low prices. This work is also for sale by 

JAMES WOOD, Lewiston ; ELIJAH WYMAN, Newport ; 

and ALBA ABBOTT, Skowhegan. 
Jeremiah Fursisu, James Daoummonp, Ja. 
ly46 











Farm for Sale. 

THE SUBSCRIBER now offors for sale his farm 
HR: situated in the town of Vienna, two miles from Vienna 
ie, V‘llaze, containing 100 acres of good land, well wooded 
and a never failing well of water, with good orchard and conven- 
ient buildings. Said tarm will be sold at a great bargain if ap- 

plied for soon. I will also sell the hay and crops if wanted. 
For further particulars apply to H. 8. A. BOTT, Vienna Vil- 

lege, or the subscriber on the premises. 


J. H. MANWELL. 
Vienna, July 27th, 1860. tf33 


F. W. KINSMAN, 
DRUGGIST AND APOTHECARY, 
NO. 7, UNION BLOCK, 


WATER STREET, Augusta, Maine. 
PHYSICIANS’ PRESCKIPTIONS CAREFULLY PREPARED 


L. C. AVERY, 
DEALER IN 
Furniture, Feathers, Mattresses, 
LOOKING GLASSES, LOOKING GLASS PLATES, &c. 
Sign of the BIG CHAIR, 
Union Block, Water Street, 
ly6 AUGUSTA, ME. 











A Card. 
HE Subscriber having puschased of Messrs. THORN & 
NORCROSS, th* store formerly occupied by them for a 
MARKET on Water Street, adjoining the Franklin House, takes 
this method to inform the citizens of Augusta and vicinity, that 
at his store may be found a good assortment of MEATS of all 
kinds, together with a full supply of VEGETABLES in their 
season. 
A call from all, respectfully solicited. 
JOHN G. ADAMS. 
Augusta, April, 1860. 6m16* 
LOWELL & SENTER, 
WATCHMAKERS AND DEALERS IN 
Watches, Chronometers, Jewelry, 
FANCY GOODS, CHARTS, NAUTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS AND SURVEYORS’ COMPASSES. 
64, Exchange Street, ly42* PortLanp, Marys. 








PARROTT & BRADBURY, 
(Scccessors Tro A. A. Brirrces,) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
and dealers in 
Flour, Grain, Pork, Lard, 


Cheese, Fish, Salt, Cement, Lime, White and Red Ash Anthra 
cite Coal, Best Cumberland Coal, for Smiths’ use, &c., 
WATER STREET, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
B. F. Parrort, 


Sales for Cash only. 


BALLARD & BARKER, 

One Door nerth of Railroad Bridge, 

WATER STREET, Augusta, 

MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

TIN AND SHEET IRON WARE, 

and dealers in 
Cooking and Parlor Stoves, Britannia 
PLATED AND JAPANNED WARE. 


Xr Tin Gutters and Conductors put up at shert notice, 
Jobbing and Repairing promptly attended to. Old Iron, 
Lead, Zinc, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Rags, &c., caken in exchange 
for goods. tro 


H. W. Brapsvrr. 
19 








E. G. Doe and Son, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Reta.! Dealers in 
BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, 
SOLE AND UPPER LEATHER, CALFSKINS, KID AND 
FIN DINGS, 

No. 5, Arch Rowe, one door Nort: of D. Woodard’s, 

Epxunp G. Dos, 
AUGUSTA, Me. 


Tuomas A. Dor. H tf41 





JOHN W. CHASE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
STOVES, FURNACES AND RANGES, 
Fireframes, Farmers’ Boilers, 
Cast Lron Sinks, Chain Pamps, Hollow Ware, 
Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, &c. 
Dansy Brock, Water Street, . . AUGUSTA, ME. 
Tin an.i Sheet Iron Work done te Order. 





Coal Oil Grease for Axles, &c. 


OMBINES with the greasy nature of tallow, all the bland- 
C ness of oil; keeps the axles cuol and clean, and does not 
run off’ For cheapness and durability it is unsurpassed, and is 
warranted to give satisfaction. Sold at 25 cts. per box by 

21 DOKR & CKAIG. 





Threshing Machine. 
GOOD SECOND-HAND HORSE POWER THRESHER, 
SKPARATOR and CLEANSER, for sale at a bargain. 
Apply at the Portland Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
KENDALL & WHITNEY. 
Portland, July 23, 1860. 32ef 


Hill Side Plows. 
) hy HILL SIDE PLOWS—ioes good work on fla 





. Com HLLL SIDE PLO W3—different sizes. 
re — JOHN MEANS, soe. 


Augusta, Aug. 21, 1860. 


Corn and Flour. 


UST received ged T. B. Hodgman, 
1000 Barrels r. 
1600 Bushels Yellow Corn. 
200 Bushels Kye. 
For sale by 
Augusta, July 16, 1860. 


Farming Implements. 


ORCESTER'S PLOWS, different sizes, HURLBURT'S 

IRON BEAM do., CLIPPER PLOWS, made at Portsmouth 
HANSON PLOWS, made at South Berwick and Portland ; PA- 
TENT COULTER HARROWS, the best in use; HORSE HOR 
CULTIVATORS ; OORN SHELLERS ; HAY CUTTERS ; VEG 
ETABLE CUTTERS ; FAN MILLS; CIDER MILLS to order 
JOHN MEANS, Agent. 





PARROTT & BRADBURY. 
31 





Augusta, Aug. 21, 1860. 
Corn and Flour. 
N°%. landing from Schooners Minngvana and Avovsta,— 

500 Barrels Flour. 

8000 Bushels Corn. 
- Rye. 
All for sale low by 
Augusta, Aug. 27, 1860. 
Wanted Immediately. 

lL. & N. Ss GARDINER are in want of 100 to 
hands tomake FROCK and SACK COATS, 
ices and cash will be paid for four months to 
can make a smooth, well-sewed and pressed 

Hallowell, July 14, 1860. 10w31* 


Ship Chandlery, &c. 
P and Manilla Cordage of all sizes—Tarred and untarred 


¥ Marline, Flax 
Sail 

fal Ewive, Oak 
McA 





PARROTT & a emeerren 








and 
a ke., 





pe a by rman yet 
Tre, Hea constantly for sale, 
(31 





R e 
Nos. 1 & 8 Markos awaze. 


found at 


CLOTHS, CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
consisting in part of Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Black and Fancy 
Doeskins, Vestings of every variety, pattern and fabric, which 
will be sold by the yard or made to order in the best manner and 


style. 
CLOTHING. 
Over Coats, Frock Coats, Business Ceats, Rants and Vest . 
FURNISHING GOODS. 
A large variety. The above will be sold cheasa 
ever before offered on the river. 


Meonian Duiting, Opposite Stanley House. 
; 6 





Augusta, Jan. 20, 1 





New England Business Directory 
FOR 1860, 
Cs the namesand Post Orrice Appress of all 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Mechanics, and Professional men 
and a variety of Miscelaneous information. Also a complete 
list of all the Expresses of New England, and all the Telegraph 
stations in the United States and Canadas, with cost of trans- 
mitting messag:s; the Post Masters ana Offices of New Eng- 
land ; State and County Officers, &c,, &c. 
For sale in Augusta at Fenno’s Book Store. Subscribers are 
being supplied as fast as possible. 
14 ADAMS, SAMPSON & CO. 


Carriages and Carriage Stock. 


ther; SUBSCRIBER, Mannfaeturer and dealer in 
CARRIAGES AND CARRIAGE STOCK 
of all descriptions, would inform the public that his facilities will 
enable him togive Extra Geed Bargains 
To all who buy to sell or use, 
And trusts he'll suit your tastes and views, 
And demonstrate to you just why 
You can of him afford to buy. 
Among other articles will be found 
Wheels, Rims, Spokes and mortised Hubs, Bar and Maleable Iron, 
Axles, Springs, Bolts, ac. Leather Enamel Cloth, Oil 
Cloth Carpeting and Carriage Boots, Silver 
Bands, Seat Mouldings, 
Dasher Rods, Centers, Hickory Spindles, 
and a general assortment of articles used by Carriage 
Makers. Superior Coach Vaarnish and Japan. 


pan. 
FRANCIS KEN . 
Kendall's Mills, a 








LINDSEY HOUSE, 
MAIN STREET, 


ROCKLAND, Maine. 


The above house is now open for the reception of boarders and 
the accommodation of the traveling p:blic. Those who favor us 
with a call will find pleasant rooms, good beds and a table sup- 
plied with all the market affords, with a disposition among all 
connected with the house to make their stay as agreeable and 
comfortable as possible. 

Connect: d with the house is one of the largest and best stables 
in the State, where horses will be well cared for. 

The house is very pleasantly located, having a retired situa 
tion, but near the centre of the bu-iness part of the city. 

a7 Call once and you will come again 

3tf GEORGE LINDSEY, Preprietor. 





Augusta Carriage Depot. 


THE SUBSCRIBER having res 
turned to his old stand on WA- 
TER STREET, begs to inform his 
friends and the public generally 
that he is now prepared to furnish, at the shortest notice, 


CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS 


of all descriptions and styles. Having had a long experience in 
the manufactare of the above articles, he feels confident that he 
can select those that will give entire satisfaction, both in point 
of style and durability. 

Being Agent for several of the best Manufacturers in New 
England, gentlemen in want of a vehicle for their own use, can 
either select from the stock on hand,er leave their orders for 
any style of carriage which they may desire built, which will be 
warranted in every particular. 

ALSO, FOR SALE, 
Carriage Wheels, Bent Rims of Hickory and Ash, and Hickory 
Spokes of all sizes, constantly on hand. Also Coach Varnish 
and Biack Varnish for enameled leather tops. 


Repairing done in all its branches at short 
notice. 

Oo PARTICULAR ATTENTION PaIpD TO SiG Paintine. 
Augusta, Jan. 16, 1860. 7 B. F. MORSE. 
THE BOSTON OLIVE BRANCH 
AND 
ATLANTIC WEEKLY 

8 ONE of the best Family Papers published. It contains solid 
and brilliant Editorials, is fuil of Thrilling Tales, Sparkling 
Sketches, accounts of Travel and Adventure, possesses Wit and 
Humor that makes lean people fat and jolly ; the cheicest Poetry, 
the cream of the News, Family Receipts, Agricaltural informa- 
tion, &c. Hexry Warp Beecuea’s Sermons are week- 
ly. Among its contributors are ;— 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Clara Augusta, Mrs. C. F. Gerry, 


T. 8 Arthur Percy Curtiss, Virginia F. Townsend. 
Published by HENRY UPHAM & CO. 
43 


Cancers Cured. 
R. L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surgeon of 
Vassalboro’, will spend every Wepwespay in Augusta at 
the Frankl n House, w! ere he will give his professional attention 


_ | te the Cunz or Cancens, Ulcers, Chronic diseases, Female com- 


plaints, and Surgical operations. Persons afflicted with Cancer 
will do well co apply to him, as he has had unparalieled su cess ia 
the treatment of this fearful di . Resid , Getchell’s Cer 
ner ; Post office address, Vassalboro’. 12f 





D. WHITING, M, D., 

HOMEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 

First Door South of the Episcopal Church, 
Btate Street = = AUGUSTA, Me. 


At Augusta, from 2to 3 P. M 


OFFICE HOURS, $ 4t Hallowell, rem 101011 A.M. Swi6 





Cotton Seed Oil Meal. 
E best and cheapest fod for Cattle ever produced. Its 
i i 
fastening SOREDED BY ANY - pemens ARTICLE, 
and for producing milk it has no equal. 
article is for sale in large or small quantities, by 
The above je is r+ Aspe 4 


Hallowell, Dec. 10, 1859. 
HITE GLUE (or Boorete—SILVER SOAP—CUR 
TIs’s CURR FOR BALDNESS—Pixx Savccess—Lily 





W 


White and Chalk Balls for sale by 
4 EBEN FULLER, Augusta. 


Mats! Mats! 


GOOD ASSORTMENT OF DYED WOOL, COAIR, 
JUTE, MANILLA, GRASS and ROPE MATS to be 
DUBR & CKAIG'B. 














PERUVIAN SYRUP—Burnett’s Oriental Tooth Wash—Wild 
Bitters—Abbott’s Bitters--Jaundice Elixir—Brown's 
es Decan’s Rheumatic Pills—Golden Ointment, 


EBEN FU! LER. 


New Styles. 
ROLLS PAPER HANGINGS of ao choice 
ived and ing 
— **.  KINSMAN’S. 





0.0 





Horse Hoes. 
rrowing Plows, to- 
tural and 


Augusta, May 7, 1860. 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY GHURSDAY MOBNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Omice West End Kennebec Bridge, Augusta. 
EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 

- t is made within 
TERME: po eed abe oem n je heer 
cents if payment is de- 


the year. 
in Canada and the Provinces are charged 
defray the 











each 
for 1st insertien and 


U oem otices inserted in reading 


cents per line for nuance ; 


matter twelve cents per line. 





